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Peace News 


Editorial 


At the present time the peace movement in Britain 
and many other countries is not making very signi- 
ficant advances. The momentum of the great pro- 
tests against nuclear war has declined. When the 
danger, and the indescribable horror, of nuclear war 
is borne in mind the advances made have not been 
very impressive. 


It is, we believe, now vitally important that the 
peace movemcnt should look honestly at its own 
strengths and weaknesses, and should show a willing- 
ness to reconsider old ideologies, which may be com- 
pletely inadequate to cope with the present situation. 
In this country people in CND tend to assume that 
the problem is merely one, either of organisation or 
of leadership. 


CND organisation could certainly be substantially 
improved. But we do not think that the answer to 
CND’s present difficulties lies simply in better com- 
munications between national headquarters and local 
groups, in a different structure for the groups, or in 
better leaflets. 


Nor is leadership the central problem, It is true that 
the reputation of Canon Collins, both inside and 
outside the movement, is at a low ebb: at the CND 
National Council ineeting last June he was strongly 
criticiscd in his presence, and at the meeting of the 
International Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace at Oosterbeek last month he was accused of 
serious public misrepresentation of the activities of 
that organisation. These criticisms have followed in 
the familiar tracks of other complaints - of his 
behaviour at the Moscow Congress last year, the 
Oxford Conference in January, over the Committee 
of 100, and over the Spies for Peace affair. 


Although leadership is very important in the peace 
movement, as in other political organisations, we 
believe that the present troubles of the movement are 
far more fundamental than the failings of one 
person. 


Not only in Britain, but throughout the world, peace 
groups are in a period of uncertainty and rethinking. 
In Japan the anti-nuclear movement is torn by in- 
ternal dissension between Communists and Socialists ; 
In India the Gandhian movement has still not re- 
covered from the shock of India’s involvement in 
military conflict and the consequent calling into 
question of non-alignment; in Canada a rethinking 
of basic goals is taking place now that the limited 
issue on which the Canadian CND campaigned - no 
nuclear arms in Canada - has been lost and ceased 
to be a central political issue; in the USA the radical 
pacifist and multilateralist wings of the movement are 
moving apart and attempting to define their own goals 
more clearly; in Europe the CND-type movements 
seem in general to be making little headway; and in 
Britain the CND leaders are uncertain about the 
direction in which the campaign should go. On the 
last Aldermaston march Peggy Duff said: ‘‘ We’ve 
rcached the time for rethinking.” 


This statement has not been followed up in a serious 
way, and we have observed with an increasing sense 
of frustration both CND and the Committee of 100 
carrying on their traditional activities and almost 
pathologically avoiding the rethinking which is so 
necessary, 


CND has held no serious public debate to analyse 
and discuss its basic assumptions. The refusal of 
many of those who form CND policy to state frankly 
where they stand and the problems the campaign 
faces has been appalling, To be frank, we are very 
unclear as to how far CND is multilateralist and 
how far unilateralist, whether it is neutralist, whether 
it advocates total or only nuclear disarmament for 
Britain, whether it believes there is a threat to free- 


dom from totalitarian powers, and what means of 
resisting such a threat it proposes. 


Tt appears that those who effectively form campaign 
policy, Stuart Hall, Peggy Duff, Alan Shuttleworth 
and David Boulton, all of whom have been very 
closely connected with the New Left or the Labour 
Party, are actually anxious not to have a frank dis- 
cussion on these vital topics. 


This anxiety stems, we believe, from the gencral 
failure of people close to the Labour Party to find a 
policy clearly separate both from the fellow-travelling 
position and from the multilateralist position, The 
present weaknesses of neutralism as a viable policy 
underline the very inadequate nature of the choices 
which Labour Party people gencrally adopt. 


Because of their failure to find a clear policy many 
people in CND are advocating that CND should be 
an “umbrella movement.” It is completely mis- 
taken, we bclieve, for any political campaign which 
takes itself and its integrity seriously to be no more 
than an amalgam of different groupings, all of which 
may have inadequate policies. Moreover, campaign- 
ing with such a diffuse policy is frustrating for those 
who take part in it, and it generally means that the 
only point on which campaigners can agree is on 
what they are against. Thus CND tends to put too 
much emphasis on the negative side of its work - 
saying how evil and destructive war is today. 


When the National Council for the Abolition of 
Nuclear Weapons Tests started in February, 1957, 
this paper supported it for a number of reasons. 
The Council and its successors, CND and the Direct 
Action Committee against Nuclear War, were alert- 
ing people to the danger of nuclear war - a task 
the pacifists had tried and failed to perform. If CND 
does not get beyond a moral negative, however, it 
will become as politically impotent as other organ- 
isations such as the Peace Pledge Union. Unfor- 
tunately, peace groups have a tradition of telling 
people over and over again what they are against, 
and saying very little about what they are for. CND 
increasingly falls into this tradition at the very time 
when it most needs to break out of it. 


True, positive policies are at times advocated by 
people in CND. They include disengagement, multi- 
lateral disarmament, unilateral disarmament, a 
strengthened UN, neutralism, peaceful co-existence, 
and anti-war internationalism. While all of these 
solutions may have something to contribute they all 
significantly fail to answer the question of how to 
deal with conflict, aggression, or invasion if it does 
occur, If a clear answer to this question is to be 
found it will be necessary to go beyond the thinking 
of all the existing peace organisations. 


A further factor points to such a break from tradi- 
tion. In opposing war the peace movements have 
often turned a blind eye not only to the danger of 
aggression, but also to the evils of totalitarianism. 


They have ignored in sometimes cavalier fashion the 
human need for some kind of defence and for some 
kind of political power. 


Thus, while most people in this country know that 
nuclcar war would destroy them and their families, 
they continue to support military policies largely be- 
cause they see no clearly defined and convincing 
alternative: as Mr. Macmillan said in 1958, in reply 
to a letter from Professor D. V. Glass, “a gesture 
is not a policy.” What the present situation clearly 
demands is a concept of power capable of combat- 
ing the evils of aggression and totalitarianism. 


This is a central problem: it is the problem that 
Ancurin Bevan grappled with, and found only a 
military answer to, in his famous speech at Brighton 
on October 4, 1957. He referred to unilateral dis- 
armament as 


“the dismantling of the whole fabric of British 
international relationships without putting any- 
thing in its place . . . that is our dilemma, and I 
find it a serious one.” 


Like millions of others, Mr. Bevan placed his hopes 
in multilateral disarmament - hopes which have 
always been dashed on the difficult and probably in- 
surmountable problems of inspection, of control, and 
of dealing with conflict in a disarmed world. 


For a long time Peace News has advocated non- 
violent rcsistance as a form of power which can be 
used as an alternative to military power, as a means 
of resisting and undermining the organised violence 
of invasion and of totalitarian regimes. We feel, 
however, that we have not put enough emphasis on 
this proposal, and have failed to outline it in suffi- 
ciently hard and practical terms. 


A clearly spelt-out policy is particularly necessary as 
the vast majority of people will not support a 
general ideal such as non-violence. The Negroes in 
the American South are not by and large committed 
to the ideal of non-violence in all circumstances, but 
they do see the practical importance of non-violence 
for their campaign against segregation. Similarly, we 
believe people will support a defence policy based on 
non-violent resistance, even if they do not accept the 
total doctrine of non-violence. 


We believe that if the peace movement does not 
develop a non-violent defence policy and a new 
concept of power then it will become politically 
impotent. For at the present time, while military 
means of defence are increasingly immoral, destruc- 
tive and self-defeating, the basic need for defence is 
perhaps greater than ever. 


This fact underlines the obligation on Peace News to 
present much more concisely what is meant by non- 
violent defence. And it indicates that it may now be 
necessary to form a new organisation to promote this 


policy. 
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and ac 
}12 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms: cash with order, 6d per word, min, 4s 
(Box Nos. 1s extra), Please do not send stamps in 
Paynient except for add pence. Address Box No. 
teplies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. Smajls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Meetings 
‘“* Civil Defence and FaJlex °63.’7 Open meeting on 


CND's plans. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Sq., 
W.1., Wed., 25th Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Coming events 


Okehampton: Stall in market place. Literature, food, 


small junk etc. Helpers and articles welcomed. Every 
week. (IVS). 


Holiday accommodation 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, Private Hotel, 
quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. Quaker owned. 
G., M. and N. Hather. 


Personal 


Booka for students. Send your book fist to Hous- 
mans for prompt service, and all profits to peace 
puis pcuanans bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., Lon- 
on N. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., Chorl- 
ton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating, professional typing (tapes, mss.) short- 
hand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
N.11. ENT 3324. 


Family Planning. Write for booklet, discount price 


list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible we urge organisers to 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1i. 


20-21 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Lambeth: Local clothing and cash appeals. Help 
urgently needed with leafletting and launching local 
groups. RAV 1991 OXFAM. 


20 Sept-5 October 


Vancorver - Berlin peace walkers in Sweden. 20-21 
Karlstad; 22 Vase; 23 Kristineham; 24-25 Karlskoga; 
26 Leknyttan; 27-29 Orebro; 30 Glanshammar; Oct. 1 
Arboga: 2 Kungsor; 3-4 Eskilstuna; 5 Strangnaa. 
Details Folkereisning Mot Krig, Kr. Augusts gt. 19, 
Oslo, Norway. 


20 September, Friday 


Ebbw Vale, Mon. 7 p.m. Workmen's Halli. Public 
Meeting. Speakers Donald Soper and Elaine Morgan. 
CND. 


21-22 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Enfield Middx: Intensive CND campaigning at Enfield 
Show: vigils, poster parades, public meetings, etc. 
Help invited from all peace organisations, Details, 
Jim Crace, 12 Conway Gdns., Enfield, 


Shamley Green, Nr. Guildford: Weekend school at 
The Hallams, lunch time Sat. to tea time Sun: 
“\\Peace and a Labour Government.’’ Speakers in- 
clude: Joyce Butler, MP, Frank Allaun, MP, Stephen 
Swinger, MP. Fee £2 5s. 10s deposit to Eric Messer, 
78 Blenheim Cres., South Croydon, LPF. 


21 September, Saturday 


Bexley, Kent: 8.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. Bexleyheath Clock 
Tower, Public fast in aid of Oxfam. PPU. 


Londoa S.E.6 and district, All day PPU Film Van 
touring local sites. Contact A, Farrand, 97 King 
Alfred Ave., Bellingham, FoR & PPU. 


Londoa S.W.14: 3 p.m. Richmond Bridge. Leaflet 
distribution, PPU. 


Norwich: 3 p.m. Keir Hardie Hall, Committee of 
100 meeting. 


Geauine introductions, friendship or marriage, alt 


ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London §.W.11. 


Greek CNDer (London) wishes meet girl (twenties), 
friendship, sharing interests: music, books, theatre, 
politics, photography. All letters answered. Box No. 
244. 


If you like D. H. Lawrence and William Blake. 
send for ‘‘ The Prince at Cinderella's Ball,’’ frown 
Norman Iles at 381 Marine Rd., Morecambe. You 
can return it or buy it after you’ve read it. Fair 
enough? 


Typist seeks work at home, envelopes and post cards 
addressed, personal reminder service, copy typing, 
details and terms on request to Cedric J, Dann, 125 
George Borrow Rd., Norwich, Norfolk. NOR 41G. 


Wanted: loan of any kind of Civil Defence equip- 
ment, or reasonable facsimile or mockery of, for a 
pre-fallex exhibition. Please contact David Broughton, 
37 Worley Rd., Hayes, Middx. (Hayes 1603). 


Work for peace. Voluntary workers always welcome 
at Peace News office 10 a.m.-6 p.m. especially 
Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., Kings Cross, London N.1. 


broad- 
view 


Young couple wish contact unconventional 
minded young people, 21-35, London area, 
friendship, Box 246. 


Publications 


Peace Packeta, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s a year, start 
now Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., London N.1. 


Situations vacant 


Domestic help wanted: Self-contained, unfurnished 
accommodation offered plus wage; part-time duties, 
light but responsible. Country, easy reach London. 
Relative welcome. Tel. Harlow 24925 (or write Box 
242). 


22 September, Sunday 


London N.W.3, PPU Film Van touring loca] sites. 
Contact Lyndal Evans, 8 Downside Crescent. 


London S.W.1. 3 pm. Waterloo Place (ft. of Lower 
Regent St.) Poster Parade. Westminster CND. 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Schoo! Hall, Danvers 
Rd. Patricia) Cummings, ‘' God's Children - the 
Mentally Handicapped" SoP. 


23 September, Monday 


Bexley, Kent: 7.30 p.m., 19 Hal] Pl. Cres. Public 
Meeting. Ronald Lightowler (sec. LVS) ‘‘ Reverence 
for all life."' PPU. 


London N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Discussion - Can we educate for 
non-violent living? FoR/PPU. 


23, 24, & 26 September 


London E.1: 12-2 p.m. Tower Hill, showing films; 
leaflet distribution; speakers, PPU. 


24 September, Tuesday 


Birmingham: 7.15 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Bull 
St., ‘' World Wide Resistance to War" - Devi 
Prasad. PPU. 


Norwich: 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Lower 
Goat Lane, ‘‘ What about the Russians?’’ public 
meeting. Speaker Barnaby Martin. CND. 


25 Sept, Wednesday 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m., 19 Hall Place Cres. Public 
Meeeting. David Graham - '‘ How Oxfam fights 
world hunger.’’ PPU. 


Kings Lynn, Norfolk: 7.30 p.m. The Card Room, 
Town Hall. Barnaby Martin on San Franciso to 
Moscow and Everyman HI. CND. 


London, W.1: 7.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Square. Open meeting. ‘‘ Civil Defence and 
Fallex '63.'" CND., 


St. Albans: Al! day mobile film Van. Nr. Town 
Hall. Londoners contact Myrtle Solomon, FLA 7906 
or EUS 5501 for transport. PPU. 


26 September, Thursday 


London E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. ‘* Holiday in the Hebrides"? - G. 
Gibson. PPU. 


London W.1: 8 p.m. St. Marks Parish Hall, Homer 
Row. Film Show - a World War I documentary 
plus Polish Classic ‘ The White Bear.’ St, Maryle- 
bone CND. 


27 September, Friday 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m., 19 Hall Place Cres. Public 
Meeting, ‘' Prison and the Pacifist '’ - two inside 
views by A. Johnson (2nd WW CO) and Ian Dixon 
(Committee of 100). PPU. 


Newsagent, S.E.15, wants lady assistant. 64 bra. daily, 
alternate mornings and afternoons. Box No. 235. 


Odd Job Man wanted, put up shelves, etc., small 
shop. Peckham. Particulars to Box 236. 


Situations wanted 

M.A. in English, 6 years campaign eaperience, 
proven organising and writing ability, v.g. refs., 
seeks job now in peace or underdevelopment work. 
Box 239. 


Accommodation vacant 


See ‘ domestic help wanted.’ 


Accommodation wanted 


Unmarried couple seek reasonable room/twe rooms, 
London, fairly central. Box No. 240. 


Young man (28) requires lodgings in Londor. Even- 
ing meal required but not breakfast. Write Bex No. 
243. 


For sale 


CND armbands, Printed cardboard. 
for 3s 6d (post free). Box 241. 


Quality Christmas cards: 12 for 6s Special cards 
real flowers from Holy land Is each. Brochure avail- 
able. Cards post free. Profits to Destitute Child- 
ren’s Fund. War on Want, London W.5 


Impressive. 4 


Rush Matting looks good, wears well, any room. To 
nearest 12in. @ Is 9d per sq. ft. or stock sizes 
4ft. x 2ft. @ 12s 6d; 6ft. x 3ft @ 28s 6d each. 
Natural seagrass mats 3ft x lift. 3s 6d; 4ft x 2ft. 
6s 6d; 4ift x 27in., 8s 6d each. Fine Cane Blinds 
6ft Jong x 2ft wide, 16 6d; 3ft wide 25s; 4ft wide 
35s each with cords and pulleys. Bamboo Bead 
Curtains 7ft. long x 3ft. wide, ringed for hanging, 
natural with odd beads of red, blue or green 52s 6d 
each. Orders under £5 add 2s 6d carriace. Bamhoo 
poles, basket cane, etc. Whines and Edgeler. The 
Bamboo People, Godmanston, Dorchester, Dorset. 


Stoke-on-Trent: 
Public Meeting. 


7.30 p.m. Swan Bank Hall, Burslem. 
Speaker, Rev. Donald Soper. CND. 


27-28 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Camberwell: Local clothing and cash appeals. Heilp 
urgently needed with leafletting and launching local 
groups. RAV 1991, OXFAM. 


27-29 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Bexley, Kent: PPU Film Van touring. Help needed 
all 3 days. Contact Pearl Truscott, 19 Halli Place 
Cres. 


28 Sept-4 Oct 


Scarborough: Labour Party Conference. CND Cam- 
paigning. Tel. Cottingham 45477. 


28 September, Saturday 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m. 19 Hall Place Cres. Public 
Meeting. Hugh Brock *' Pacifism and the press." 
PPU. 


London W.C.1:; 7-9 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, Social evening. Names beforehand to APF, 
29 Gt. James St. W.C.1. 


29 September, Sunday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. 132 Woodend Rd., Frampton Cot- 
terell. Reports from WRI Conference. Bristol bus 
station 2 p.m., No. 26. PPU. 


Crayford, Kent: 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ The Bear and Ragged 
Staff."' Public Meeting. Stuart Morris - ‘ Why not 
pacifism?’* PPU. 


Unper Warlingham: 3 p.m. The Chalet, West View 
Rd. Business, tea and talk. PPU Surrey Area. 


30 September, Monday 


London N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Can we educate for non-violent 


living? - The Adolescent, Anthony Weaver. FoR/ 
PPU. 


5-6 Oct, Sat-Sun 


Stoke Prior, Nr. Bromsgrove: Regional Weekend 
School, Avoncroft College. Fee £2: 10s deposit ta 
John Eldridge, c/o West Midlands CND, Burling- 
ton Hall, Aston, Birmingham 6. 


12-13 October, Sat-Sun 


Birmingham: Outer Circle March. Accommodation 
provided - contact John Bolen, 207 Thimblemill 
Lane, Nechells Green, Birmingham 7. A Workin 
Group Initiative. YCND, CND, Committee of 100, 


21-27 Oct, Mon-Sun 


Operation Fallex °63. Details from CND, 2 Cart 
husian St. E.C.1 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
FILMS FOR PEACE 

at 

Tower Hill 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 

take advantage of this#> 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(i ENCLOSE 5s) 


ADDRESS 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn22 


12-2 p.m. See diary 
é l renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday, September 22nd 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross 


Discourse by Anthony Bates, artist 


Bjorn Hallstrom 


THE 
FIRST 


COUNTRY 


TO 
LEAVE 
NATO? 


Britain will, during the coming autumn and 
winter, have to face two problems regarding 
a neighbouring nation, which has so far 
been forgotten, although it is geographic- 
ally just as near as Eire or Holland, 
namely, the Faroe Islands. This self-gov- 
erning country, in union with Denmark, 
has decided to extend its fishing limit from 
March next year in order to preserve its 
stocks of fish - the principal source of 
livelihood for its 35,000 inhabitants, The 
Faroe Lagting - one of the oldest parlia- 
ments of Europe - will during its autumn 
session discuss the question of withdrawing 
from NATO. There is in the Lagting a 
majority for such a step. Both decisions 
will affect Britain, as a fishing nation and 
as a NATO member. 


The waters around the Faroe Islands have 
so far been an important source of fish for 
Britain. A large fleet of Scottish and Eng- 
lish trawlers have fished in the Faroe 
waters for a long time. The Faroe Islands 
extended their fishing limits at the same 
time as Iceland, but a concession was 
granted to the British trawlers who were 
allowed to come within six-miles. This 
concession has now been withdrawn. No 
trawling will be allowed around the Faroe 
Islands as the stocks of fish have been 
dangerously depleted. The Faroese trawlers 
have already ceased fishing in their own 
waters and are now in the Barents Sea and 
west of Greenland. Only line-fishing will 
be allowed from next March. 

The British reaction has been mixed. 
There has been a call for extending the 
fishing limits around Britain as well, and 
the British government wants a conference 
of most fishing nations this autumn to dis- 
cuss the general question of fishing limits. 
There is a reluctance to repeat the “ fishing 
war” which took place a few years ago in 
Icelandic waters when British trawlers con- 
tinued to fish inside the Icelandic fishing 
limit under protection of the guns of the 
British Navy. 

Some people in this country have already 
demanded reprisals against Faroese fisher- 
men and insisted on a boycott on landings 
of Faroese fresh fish in this country, which 
are now quite considerable. The Transport 
and General Workers Union has even 
threatened to “black” not only Faroese 
but also Danish vessels, as Denmark has 
supported the Faroese decision. 

“Y would, however, be very surprised if 
Britain takes any sanctions against us, the 
smallest nation in Northern Europe,” said 
the Lagman (Prime Minister) of the Faroe 
government, Mr, H4kun Djurhuus, when I 
spoke to him recently at his office in Thor- 
shavn. He reminded me that Britain appar- 
ently hesitates to take sanctions against 
South Africa. It would look peculiar if the 
Faroe Islands are selected for such treat- 
ment. 

“The British have used our fishing waters 
for a long time and taken quite a lot of 
fish from here, I am sure they understand 
our problems and the necessity for pre- 
serving our fishing stocks. Britain has 
many other means of livelihood, but our 


Men of the Faroe Islands hunting pilot whales. 
Bjorn Hallstram writes: “The Faroe Lagting— 
one of the oldest parliaments of Europe—will 
during its autumn session discuss the question of 
withdrawing from NATO. There is, in the Lag- 
ting, a majority for such a step.” 


nation has only the fish, Our exceptional 
position, like that of Iceland, ought to be 
recognised.” 


The Faroe Islands were demilitarised until 
1940 when they were occupied by British 
troops. The Danish military service was 
never extended to the Faroes, though the 
islands were administered as a province of 
Denmark. 


There was, during the war, very little fishing 
around Britain and the Faroes. The fisher- 
men of the Faroe Islands voluntecred to 
transport fish from Iceland to Britain in 
their small boats. Hundreds of fishermen 
and nearly half of their fishing fleet were 
lost during these journeys, but they kept 
them up, This was Britain’s main supply 
of fish during the war. 


After the war the Faroe Islands received a 
constitution with greater independence from 
Denmark. However, the Faroes were in- 
cluded when Denmark joined NATO. A 
radar station of the Fylingdale type has 
been built on a mountain top on Strgm¢, 
the main island. This is manned by Danish 
soldiers and some American experts. 
The Faroese feel uncomfortable about this 
station. “The radar station makes our 
islands vulnerable. A nuclear bomb will 
obliterate not only the station but a whole 
European nation with a valuable cultural 
heritage.” 

A Russian fishing fleet is just outside the 
twelve-mile limit, fishing more or less per- 
manently for herring. Many people believe 
that they have a “sideline ” besides fishing, 
namely, watching the radar station. The 
need for this unwelcome attention would 
disappear if the station were scrapped. 

One of the spokesmen of “ Thjodveldis- 
flokken ” (The Republicans) explains: “ We 
don’t want any foreign troops on our 
islands, They have other moral concep- 
tions than our people and are a danger to 
us.” There is a strong Nonconformist 
element in the Faroes. They reject the 
NATO establishment on the same grounds 
as did the population of South Uist. 

The “home rule” parties have had a 
majority in the Lagting since the elections 
of last autumn. They are against any 
NATO engagements and want their islands 
neutralised and demilitarised. The Faroes 
are already outside several other of Den- 
mark’s alliances. (They don’t belong to 


EFTA, for instance.) They point out that 
the island of Bornholm - which is a pro- 
vince of Denmark - is outside the NATO 
area and demand the same privilege for the 
Faroes. 

The “home rule” parties are the “‘ Folke- 
“ Thjodveldisfiokken ” 


flokken”” and the 


with six seats each, and two smaller par- 
ties with three seats together. Their views 
about independence differ, and it is there- 
fore likely that the islands will remain in 
some kind of union with Denmark. They 
are, however, all against any military en- 
gagement, inside or outside NATO. The 
“unionist” parties, ie. the opposition, 
admit that the population feels uncomfort- 
able about foreign troops, but they don’t 
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regard the Danes as foreigners. 
“ Thjodveldisflokken ” describes itself as a 


pacifist party. They want complete inde- 
pendence, and they feel that Denmark has 
not been able to support the Faroese claims 
sufficiently, out of consideration for their 
NATO allies. The other government par- 
ties hope that Denmark will support any 
decisions by the Faroe Lagting, even if the 
Faroes withdraw from NATO. 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk 


Jews and Arabs 
should negotiate 


The violent clash which occurred in July 
on the Israel-Syrian border, in which two 
19-year-old soldier-farmers were killed, was 
not an isolated event. It followed another 
Syrian attack on residents of Israel in which 
six people were kidnapped near the Sea of 
Galilee. Three of them, Belgian citizens, 
were released after several days, but the 
other three, Israelis, are still in Syrian 
jails. 

The restraint shown by the Israeli govern- 
ment on this occasion saved many lives 
that might have been lost if the Israeli army 
had reacted as it has on similar occasions 
in the past. Many Israelis and many of the 
Israeli papers were demanding that the 
Syrians should be “ paid back.” It was also 
said that if Israel attacked Syrian border 
posts, the United Nations would be forced 
to send in its Emergency Force and then 
there would be peace, as there is on the 
Israeli-Egyptian border. 


The Lebanese border of Israel is quiet. 
Lebanon would be prepared to make a peace 
agreement with Israel if it were not for 
the influence of other Arab countries. Leb- 
anon has several points of similarity with 
Israel: it is a small country; it has a coast- 
line; a mixed population (Christian and 
Moslem); relatively well developed; strong 
European influence. 

The Jordan border is also quiet because 
of a secret agreement between the two 
countries which resulted, for example, in 
the Queen Mother of Jordan passing 
through the air space of Israel about two 
years ago. 

The Egyptian border is peaceful thanks to 
the UNEF corps sitting round the Gaza 
Strip. In the Negev (the desert) there are 
clashes from time to time, some of them 
with caravans passing from Jordan to 


Egypt. There are large Israeli forces in 
the Negev and the Egyptians know 
this. 


Of course the peace is relative, as are the 
violent incidents, They depend on whether 
the military authorities are looking for 
material for their propaganda. For ex- 
ample, the death of a soldier on the Jordan 
border at the same time as the murders on 
the Syrian border was not given the same 
attention and was passed off as a “local 
incident.” 


The Syrian border is not only a national 
frontier but an area of dispute. Certain 
fields there are declared to be demilitarised. 
In this area are water sources which to 
both sides are “well worth fighting for.” 
Israel has plans to use this water for agri- 
cultural purposes, especially in the Negev, 
and Syria is worried that Israel will take 
water that it needs for itself. 

The new government of Mr. Levi Eshkol 
has proved more promising than the prev- 
ious one of Mr. Ben Gurion over the 
Syrian border question, but one internal 
incident shows that Mr. Eshko! may be in- 
fluenced by the militarists in his govern- 
ment, particularly Mr. Dayan (Minister of 
Agriculture) and Mr. Peres (Vice-Minister 
of Defence). A meeting of the Jewish-Arab 
Committee for the Abolition of Military 
Rule in the village of Taybeh was recently 
suppressed. 

Mr. Eshkol has stated several times since 
he became Prime Minister that he wants 
peace. Now, with a new government in 
Israel, is the time for Israel and the Arab 
states to start negotiations. The Jews should 
confess the wrong done to the Arabs, the 
refugee problem must be solved first, by 
co-operation on all sides, and the water 
problem must also be solved. 
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American pacifist asks about India’s military preparations 


Vinoba 


Earlier this summer Vinoba Bhave, 
leader of the Indian Bhoodan (land- 
gift) movement, was questioned on his 
views about military defence and the 
India-China conflict by Edward Lazar, 
an American member of the Delhi- 
Peking friendship march. The inter- 
view is reprinted from the Indian 
monthly, Sarvodaya. 


War effort 


De you support the war effort of India? 
0. 


Do you support the potential Indian bomb- 
ing of civilian population, the killing of 
men, women and children who are inter- 
ested in living peaceful lives (this is what 
Gelence in modern war means) ? 

oO, 


If not, can there be a public statement to 
this effect ? 

I do not need to make such a statement. 
People know me well enough. I talk to the 
people daily. My writings also are there. 
Do you oppose the war effort ? 

Yes and no. I say much against it and 
also for it. Mine is a double talk. 
(Laughter.) You must have read my recent 
speech in which I said that by walking on 
foot I am helping the war effort because 
in that case I am making railways and 
transport free for military operations. But 
by not buying any ticket for railway or 
transport I am not helping the war effort. 
So I am doing both. 

But isn’t it necessary to be clear in one’s 
Position concerning war preparations so 
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that there are no misunderstandings ? That 
is why I feel the Friendship March should 
clearly state its opposition to the war pre- 
parations of India and China. 


If the Friendship Marchers say something 
they may, I wouldn’t say they should. But 
I will say that they should do it in a gentle 
manner and in the same way they can do 
it in China. 

Is it possible in the terms of modern war- 
fare to defend freedom with weapons ? 

It depends upon the meaning we attach to 
the word freedom. Tf real freedom is 
Meant it cannot be defended by any war- 
fare, whether modern or old type. 


Would not support of war preparations in 
itself become a process of decreasing the 
freedom of the people ? 


[ have been telling the people that you 
don’t want to align and still want to pur- 
chase weapons from this or that country. 
By this you are in danger, your freedom is 
in danger; real freedom cannot be defended 
by arms. 


Peace army 


Is the Shanti Sena (Indian peace army) the 
non-violent arm of the Government’s war 
preparations ? 

No. 


Is the Sarva Seva Sangh (Gandhian move 
ment) a nationalist movement which in 
international affairs always supports the 
government whether it is right or wrong ? 
No. 


If there is disagreement with the govern- 
ment would you be willing to participate 
in or support satyagraha campaiens or civil 
disobedience ? 


Satyagraha is not excluded in our way of 
life. I essentially believe in satyagraha. I 
even feel that my satyagraha is constantly 
going on. 

It is recognised that there are non-violent 
alternatives to war but it is said that people 
are not prepared to use them now? 

Does this mean that violent methods are 
justified ? 

How is it possible to develop non-violent 
concepts and encourage non-violent experi- 
ments if the Gandhian leadership also sup- 
ports the acceptance of violence: is not this 
a_ justification for the continuance of 
violence ? 


I don’t know who the Gandhians are, But 
our friends have never justified violent 
methods so far as I know. They are trying 
their level best to develop non-violent 
strength in their individual lives and also in 
the social environment. 


Governments act in the name of their 
citizens and thus we have a responsibility 
not only for what we do but for our gov- 
ernment's actions as well. America is test- 
ing (nuclear weapons) in my name also. So 
the Indian government is arming and 
threatening the Chinese people in the name 
of Indian people; likewise the Chinese 
government. ’ 


You think that we should say all this? 
But what is important - saying, doing or 
feeling ? I think the first important thing 
is feeling, secondly doing, and then saying. 
You should feel that all wars are un- 
mitigated evil, and you should make efforts 
to lead people the other way. If it is 
necessary then you may say so. Sometimes 
you pray and keep silent. Sometimes 
silence is more effective than prayer. I! 
don’t mean to suggest you should not say. 
Do say when it is necessary to say. 


Considering one’s responsibility towards 
government, is civil disobedience also one’s 
duty ? 

In certain circumstances it is. For example, 
if they obstruct my speech I will say arrest 
me. 


Has the government the right to train 
people to kill each other or to bomb civil 
populations ? Should we not obstruct ? 


They don’t claim that it is their right but 
they think it to be their duty. If Pandit 
Nehru says that we should have no 
weapons then he will be removed. The 
leaders are being led by the people, so we 
have to prepare the minds of the people. 


National Cadet Corps 


In Sarva Seva Sangh some say unless we 
have a non-violent alternative we should 
not ask people to non-co-operate with the 
government’s war efforts. In my opinion 
even if we do not have complete alter- 
natives we should non-co-operate by nof 
joining National Cadet Corps or not giving 
money for National Defence Fund. At the 
same time we should develop non-violent 
alternatives such as Shanti Sena. 


iuestioned 


We should say it. 
Very few say it. 


Because they feel it is not a serious matter. 
What after all is the NCC? They just 
teach you discipline. 

But they are training people to kill each 
other and there are better constructive ways 
to teach discipline. 

They do not even kill birds. NCC is just 
training students for discipline. But one 
should be on guard. We sav that people 
have the right not to join NCC, but those 
who join, for them we should pray. In 
India all education is bookish. No physical 
training is given. Now in the name of war 
preparations they are giving physical 
training. 

We feel discipline is possible without milt- 
tary training. Military training asks people 
to obey and conform. Is it not better for 
the people to think and act independently ? 
But here in India it is not compulsory to 
go to schools or colleges. It is compulsory 
in America. This is a great difference. 
per cent here don’t go to schools. 

Our experience is that people become in- 
doctrinated by military training and when 
the radio and the papers say China is our 
enemy people can’t think otherwise. 

India is allowing you to indoctrinate in 
your own way. They are not arresting 
you. 


China 


What new ways do you see to increase 
communication and understanding with the 
Chinese ? 

Truth, love and compassion is the way to 
world peace. Other methods such as 
mutual help, cultural contacts, removal of 
poverty, goodwill missions, etc. are also 
well known. 

But they can only succeed to the extent we 
have those three precious gems, truth, love 
and compassion, Constant process of self- 
purification and reducing oneself to zero 
should be our watchword. 

Friendship marchers should have full free- 
dom of expression. They should declare 
truth and nothing but truth according to 
their light but in the gentlest manner pos- 
sible. They may not judge. As regards 
shades of differences, they should have a 
capacity to reconcile. They should medi- 
tate on the teaching of the Scriptures. 
“ Agree with thine adversary quickly.” 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Was Gandhi naked ? 


The quotation from Nye Bevan in the front 
page editorial reminded me of Vicky’s 
comment on the speech. The headlines of 
the papers were full of ‘“ Bevan: One can- 
not’ go naked into conference chamber,” 
and Vicky did a cartoon showing Gandhi 
saying: “ Well, I did, and I won.” 


Vicky's cartoon, I feel, rather missed the 
point. Gandhi did not go into the confer- 
ence chamber naked. The reason he suc- 
ceeded was that he, like any other nego- 
tiator, could back his words up with 
powerful sanction. His sanction, however, 
was not a military one, but a non-violent 
one - the threat of passive resistance and 
non-co-operation. 
* * * 


Full marks to the Daily Telegraph for 
opening up its correspondence columns to 
the subject of crop spray dangers. 

As Lawrence D. Hills pointed out on 
September 12, the five people made ill by 
chemical weed killer in a Nottinghamshire 
river ‘would receive full compensation 
from third party insurance had they been 
injured by a car driven by the man who 
dumped the substance in the river.” 

As things stand they have no more protec- 
tion than if they were victims of criminal 
violence. He urges that all weed killers 
and farm chemicals should carry third 
party insurance. : 

Other correspondents in the Telegraph told 
of a village in Norfolk where council house 
gardeners had their soft fruit and lettuce 
sprayed; an Essex man who Jost all his 
bees as a result of crop spraying, com- 
plained to the Ministry and was told that 
his bees had been trespassing. 


A Leicester enthusiast for compost garden- 
ing ended his letter: 


“Tf the CND people would take up the 
matter and do a little squatting in White- 
hal! I should be delighted to join them. 
The appalling danger of this wholesale 
poisoning of the soil and water is, in my 
opinion, as great as the nuclear menace, 
and should be dealt with by the Ministry 
of Agriculture.” 


* * » 


Well, last week Peace News called for a 
“frank statement of the facts” about Civil 
Defence, and though we haven’t got that 
yet, we’ve got a bit nearer: 


Last Monday’s TV broadcast by Henry 
Brooke didn’t help much - he was tactfully 
interviewed by Kenneth Harris, who 
avoided asking all the difficult questions. 
Interviewing is often one of the best things 
on TV, but when opportunities are thrown 
away as they were last Monday, I want to 
break the screen. Kenneth Harris, if he 
had integrity and knew his subject. could 
have asked Brooke why CD _ publications 
never mention bombs above fifteen mega- 
tons, why the size of an attack is never 
described precisely, why Civil Defence 
wasn’t mobilised in the Cuban crisis. and 
why details of the NATO exercise Fallex 
62 were never published, 


What made me sit up was not the TV 
interview, but the ads. which appeared in 
the papers last Tuesday morning. They 
put far more emphasis than in previous 
years on the danger and destructiveness of 
nuclear war, and admitted frankly the 
existence of RSGs and the like. This is a 


change from the social club atmosphere of 
previous years’ CD advertisements. 

J think this may be a sign of an important 
new line in government policy. Civil 
Defence recruiting figures went up remark- 
ably in the last quarter of 1962 ~ a fact 
which may well be attributable to the 
Cuban crisis. If government planners think 
this is so. then they probably think that 
genuine public concern about nuclear 
dangers helps CD, and plan their advert- 
ising accordingly. 

Ld * * 


Of course it had to be during the holiday 
period that the Times Literary Supplement 
decided to recognise the importance of the 
serious study and research which go¢s on 
in the peace movement. 

On July 19 it devoted its editorial to the 
work of the Medical Association for Pre- 
vention of War and its recent publication 
Pathogenesis of War. ‘ 

“What is so salutary about the whole 
volume,” said the leader, “is the realism 
and honesty of the authors’ approach, 
which contrasts with the unreal estimates 
of human nature which seem to be char- 
acteristic of miany nuclear disarmers and 
pacifists.” 

It quotes Gene Sharp's concluding essay in 
the MAPW publication as an example of 
this realism, and adds: “This author out- 
lines a research programme which might 
provide us with a substitute for war. He 
is aware that he is sketching an under 
taking which could cost in the region of a 
million pouds a year, but this, in view of 
the seriousness of our situation, is a rela- 
tively small sum.” 


Mulford Sibley 


Are these the facts of 


Moral Man and Immoral Society, by Reinhold Niebuhr. (SCM Press, 13s. 6d.) 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s book, Moral Man and Immoral Society, which pre- 
sents a pessimistic view of man’s capacity to organise society on a rational and 
homane basis and in particular makes strong criticisms of many pacifist beliefs, 
has had a great influence on American political thinking since it was first 
published in 1932. The book has now been re-issued in paperback form by 
the SCM press, and in the following article Mulford Sibley re-assesses the 
validity of Dr. Niebuhr’s main arguments. 

Mulford Sibley is Professcr of Political Science at the University of Minne- 
sota. He is the editor of the recently published anthology of writings on non- 
violence, The Quiet Battle, and was co-author, with P. E. Jacob, of Con- 
scription of Conscience , a study of American conscientious objectors in the 
Second World War, which won the Franklin Roosevelt Foundation prize in 
1953 as the best contribution to the study of government and human welfare. 
He is a member of the Society of Friends, the Fellowship of Reconcilation, 


and the War Resisters’ League. 


For a generation now Reinhold Niebuhr 
has had an enormous influence on Ameri- 
can thinking about social ethics and in 
some circles has become a veritable pope 
(although during the past decade some- 
thing of a reaction appears to have set in). 
But only recently has the book which ini- 
tiated (in 1932) the wave of Niebuhrian 
pessimism been made available for British 
readers in the SCM paperback edition of 
Moral Man and Immoral Society (1963). 
The book includes a foreword by Daniel 
Jenkins of the University of Sussex and a 
note by Ronald Preston, Lecturer in 
Christian Ethics at Manchester University. 
It is impossible to do justice within the 
limits of a review to the many-sidedness of 
Niebuhr’s presentation and to the richness 
of his illustrative material. The vigour of 
his style will appeal to many of us, even 
though we may agree in some measure 
with an earlier commentator (G. H. C. 
Macgregor) that “his trenchancy is not 
matched by his lucidity.” 


NIEBUHR’S THESIS 


Here we deal first with his general thesis 
and then turn to his treatment of pacifism 
and non-violence, Niebuhr himself sum- 
marises his general argument (p. xi) as one 
maintaining 


“that a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between the moral and social behaviour 
of individuals and of social groups, 
national, racial, and economic; and that 
this distinction justifies and necessitates 
political policies which a purely indivi- 
dualistic ethic must always find embar- 
rassing.”” 


And he goes on: 


“Individual men may be moral in the 
sense that they are able to consider in- 
terests other than their own in deter- 
mining problems of conduct, and are 
capable, on occasion, of preferring the 
advantages of others to their own. They 
are endowed by nature with a measure 
of sympathy and consideration for their 
kind, the breadth of which may be ex- 
tended by an astute social pedagogy. 
Their rational faculty prompts them to a 
sense of justice which educational disci- 
pline may refine and purge of egoistic 
elements until they are able to view a 
social situation, in which their own in- 
terests are involved, with a fair measure 
of objectivity. But all these achievements 
are more difficult, if not impossible, for 
human societies and social groups.” 


The individual can take into account the 
interests of others and, in face-to-face rela- 
tions, can love them in a genuine sense. 
But groups, and especially large complex 
ones, lacking the intimacy and direct ex- 
perience of individuals, must centre their 
attention on their own selfish interests; and 
because a truly impartial umpire cannot be 
found, severe and destructive social con- 
flict must inevitably be a part of life. 

Originally writing at the height of religious 
and secular “liberalism,” Niebuhr attacks 
those who “imagine that the egoism of 


individuals is being progressively checked 
by the development of rationality or the 
growth of a religiously inspired goodwill ” 
(p. xii). Man’s collective behaviour, he 
insists, can “never be brought completely 
under the dominion of reason or con- 
science’; and he criticises the ‘“ educators 
and moralists” who believe that “with a 
little more time, a little more adequate 
moral and social pedagogy and a generally 
higher development of human intelligence 
our social problems will approach solu- 
tion.” (p. xiii). To be sure, rationality can 
enlarge our awareness and promote greater 
order; and religion can diminish some of 
the more brutal aspects of group conflict. 
But rationality all too easily becomes 
simply an instrument for selfishness and 
religion almost invariably a mask for self- 
seeking. As for political resources, while 
some forms of organisation are undoubtedly 
better than others, every ruling class will 
eventually identify its own interests with 
the “public good,” and, what is more, will 
often not even be aware of what it is doing. 
Although Niebuhr does not completely 
despair (for hope is the hallmark of the 
truly religious man), he stresses again and 
again that the “anarchist” utopia of 
liberals and pacifists is utterly beyond the 
potentialities of human nature. 


Such, then, is his major argument. What, 
now, are we to make of it ? 


CRITICISMS 


For much of it, with certain qualifications, 
there would seem to be support in the ex- 
perience of mankind. Certainly those of us 
who live in a day of threatened nuclear 
destruction should be quite aware of the 
short-sightedness and unintelligent selfish- 
ness of groups and particularly of nation- 
states. We know, too, the political uses to 
which religion can be put and, from first- 
hand experience, presumably understand 
something of the hypocrisy of rulers, And 
as division of labour becomes more and 
more complex, we have dramatised for us 
the increasing separation of human beings 
from one another’s interests. Nor ate we 
lacking in social science studies which cor- 
roborate the proposition that all organisa- 
tion tends to become oligatchical. In fact, 
despite his attack on the social scientists for 
their alleged naive optimism, some of the 
most adequate documentation for Niebuhr’s 
own analysis comes from the studies of 
social scientists like Michels, Mosca, Ostro- 
gorski, and many others. 

When all this has been said, however, the 
reader not completely captured by Nie- 
buhr’s undoubted word magic will have a 
number of questions to raise. 

First and foremost, perhaps, we may ask 
why a work which warns us against abso- 
lutisms of various kinds is itself so often 
guilty of using rather dogmatic language in 
speaking of man’s limitations. One may 
agree.with much of Niebuhr’s analysis in- 
sofar as it purports to describe the patterns 
of human history, but when he goes beyond 
this and imprisons future human develop- 
ment within similar confines one may be 
permitted to doubt the unqualified nature 


of his assertions. Criticising the optimistic 
meralists who think that eventually the 
hypocrisy of nations can be eliminated 
through social intelligence, he maintains 
that “they are counting on moral and 
rational resources which will never be avail- 
able.” (pp. 106-107). How does he know 
this? Yet the “never” would seem to 
imply access to a source of knowledge 
which is at no point revealed, 

Or again, he gives emphatic approval to 
Hume’s allegation that “in politics since 
group action is determined by majority 
opinion” and most men are egotists, “ it 
would always be true that the majority 
would be actuated by the egotistic motive.” 
(p. 141). Niebuhr supports this statement, 
including the unqualified “ always,” by re- 
ference to the “history of mankind.” But 
even assuming that the “history of man- 
kind” largely sustains him (a doubtful pro- 
position in view of the many types of cul- 
ture which anthropologists have discerned), 
the simple projection of “history” into the 
future is of doubtful validity, Although 
Marx may be blameworthy, as Niebuhr 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


argues, for envisioning a rather sudden and 
dramatic transformation of humankind, the 
author of Moral Man and Immoral Society 
would seem to err with equal grossness in 
the opposite direction. 


Secondly, we may well doubt whether 
Niebuhr’s dichotomy between individual 
and group is not greatly exaggerated and, 
indeed, incorrect in some senses. In part, 
he admits the charge; but his admission 
will not satisfy the critic. After all, while 
the group may be more than the sum total 
of individuals within it, without individuals 
it would not exist; and the behaviour and 
potentialities of individuals presumably 
affect group action. Moreover, while most 
groups in the past have no doubt fallen 
below the moral achievements of their best 
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life? 


individuals, is it not equally true that the 
standards of groups have often been con- 
siderably above those of their least deve- 
loped members ? Then, too, if one accepts 
Niebuhr and says that the individual “ pro- 
jects his ego upon his nation and indulges 
his anarchic jiusts vicariously” (p. 93), 
much of the alleged immorality of the 
group can hardly be attributable to the 
group as such but rather to “immoral” 
individuals whose alleged personal morality 
is admittedly rather specious, 


Niebuhr is too sweeping in his tendency 
to put all societies or groups within 2 
single category. Every group is not a mob, 
for example. There is an important dis- 
tinction psychologically and ethically be- 
tween a mob and the sort of group that 
Macgregor calls a fellowship. “A group,” 
as Macgregor observes, “can rise above the 
sum of its members as well as fall below 
it. There is an inspiration in fellowship 
which enables comrades to rise to levels 
impossible to the mere individual. ‘ Esprit 
de corps’ raises and does not lower morale. 
But the needful condition is inspiration by 
a common enthusiasm and a common pur- 
pose. It is this that distinguishes a fellow- 
ship from a mob...” (G. H. C. Macgregor, 
The Relevance of an Impossible Ideal, 
Amer, ed., p. 20). 


When all these criticisms have been taken 
into account, there still remains a residual 
element of validity in Niebuhr’s distinction 
between individual and group moral poten- 
tialities, but the gulf between them is 
greatly narrowed, blurred and modified. 


Niebuhr’s attitude to pacifism is, in part at 
least, an outgrowth of his general analysis. 
If collectives are inevitably “ immoral,” 
violence may be relatively justified in 
politics even if repudiated by individual 
morality. An uneasy social peace - the 
only realistic possibility, given man’s group 
nature - may require violence to sustain 
it. 


PACIFIST ERRORS 


One of the errors of pacifists, he thinks 
(and here we must draw not only on Moral 
Man but also on such works as Why the 
Christian Church is not Pacifist, An Inter- 
pretation of Christian Ethics, and The 
Nature and Destiny of Man), is that they 
are not fully aware of the centrality of 
power in human affairs and that they often 
associate the use of non-violent resistance 
with the possibility of attaining a world of 
pure benevolence. Non-violent resistance 
is itself a type of coercion and therefore at 
war with the coercionless world which Nie- 
buhr imputes to pacifists. Both pragmatic 
(or political) and perfectionist (or religious) 
ethics have important roles to play in 
human life; but Niebuhr appears to think 
that we cannot legitimately connect them 
and yet pasifists attempt to do so. Paci- 
fists do not see that love (the perfectionist 
ethic) cannot be attained in politics and 
that at best only justice (political, prag- 
matic) is possible. 

“Tolstoian pacifists and other advocates of 
non-resistance,” he contends, “noting the 
evils which force introduces into society, 
give themselves to the vain illusion that it 
can be completely eliminated . . .” (p. 20). 
While advocates of non-violent resistance 
(as contrasted with non-resistance) seem to 
understand some of the problems of power, 
they are mistaken in thinking that a par- 
ticular type of power has any necessary 
relation to love, Although Niebuhr admits 
that non-violent resistance may be effica- 
cious politically and less costly socially than 
violence, it is still for him only an expe 
diential device. Both violent and non- 
violent resistance may be permissible, de- 
pending on circumstances. Neither can be 
particularly associated with love, since both 
are forms of coercion. 


continued on p8& 
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The new peace 
movement in Greece 


Adam Roberts was in Greece for three 
weeks in August and, besides attending two 
demonstrations organised by the Bertrand 
Rossell Youth Society for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, was able to talk at length with many 
people connected with the peace move- 
ment. 


Last October a 23-year-old student of law 
at Athens University, Michael Peristerakis, 
decided to form a new, non-aligned peace 
organisation in Greece, During the Cuban 
crisis he published a one-page manifesto 
declaring his intention, and inviting young 
people of all political parties to join him. 
The leaflet, which was written in a highly 
literary style with references to turning 
swords into ploughshares, was published by 
many of the Greek newspapers, The re- 
sponse was very strong, and within a few 
weeks the Bertrand Russell Youth Society 
for Nuclear Disarmament was in existence, 
and busily organising Greece’s first-ever 
anti-nuclear march. 


Ever since then there has been some con- 
fusion about the name of the organisation. 
Sometimes it is called the Bertrand Russell 
Committee of 100, sometimes the Bertrand 
Russell Greek League of Youth. But the 
name Bertrand Russell is always there, and 
for a reason, Michael Peristerakis first 
became interested in disarmament cam- 
paigning when his schoolteacher told him 
about the anti-nuclear activities of Bertrand 
Russell, who was already one of his 
favourite philosophers. 


Peristerakis had a deep conviction that 
peace campaigning should not be the pre- 
rogative of the Left, the Communists and 
the Greek Peace Committee, the full title 
of which is the Greek Committee for Inter- 
national Détente and Peace. The Peace 
Committee, while not officially affiliated to 
the World Council of Peace, broadly sup- 
ports the WPC’s general approach and anti- 
Western bias. 


An example of this can be seen in the 
Greek edition of the Peace News Black 
Paper on H-bomb war, which was pub- 
lished recently by the Greek Peace Com- 
mittee. On one page contrasting pictures 
of America and Russia are shown: the 
American picture shows people with fall- 
out shelter kit, the Russian one a vast show 
of hands for peace at last year’s Moscow 
Congress. Peace News has written to the 
Peace Committee protesting at this depar- 
ture from the strict non-alignment of the 
original document. 


The opposition which Peristerakis met from 
various people on the Left and in the 
Greek Peace Committee has clearly left a 
deep and lasting impression on him, and he 
frequently returns to the subject in con- 
versation. “ They didn’t want me to form 
an independent organisation,” he explains, 
“and some of them said I had no right to 
because I, wasn’t in the EDA (United 
Democratic Left) Party.” 


Now relations are somewhat better. Peris- 
terakis thinks the success of the Marathon 
march last April 21 had a lot to do with 
the change of attitude on the part of the 
Left. The Greek Peace Committee itself 
had been and still is well organised. It 
held indoor rallies, and it has a successful 
monthly magazine, Dromoi Tis Irinis, which 
sells around 20,000 copies. Dromoi Tis 
Irinis, which has a fellow-travelling bias, is 
exceptionally well produced. 


The Russell Committee had no publication 
of its own, except for a single issue of 
Bertrand Russell News, which failed to be- 
come a regular paper for largely financial 
teasons. Almost from the start, however, 
the RusseJ] Committee hardly needed its 
own newspapers: it received exceptionally 
good press coverage, and its news confer- 
ence on April 18, just before the Marathon 
march, was attended by some 200 jour- 
nalists, A letter of support from Bertrand 
Russell himself was published in almost all 
the Athens newspapers, and around the 
time of the Marathon march the Bertrand 
Russell Committee was producing a dupli- 
cated daily news bulletin which was used a 
great deal by the press. 


Marathon march 


Although the idea of a Marathon march 
had been discussed in the Greek Peace 
Committee in the summer of 1962, it was 
the Russell Committee which took the idea 
up and organised the march. The long 
preparation which the Russell Committee 
put into it was amply justified. In spite of 
the Greek constitution which guarantees the 
right of demonstration, political demonstra- 
tions are seldom permitted in Greece, and 
there is almost invariably violence when the 
police intervene. 


Before the Marathon march the Russell 
Committee definitely built up a public 
image and public support which were to 
prove immensely valuable. Then when 
police stopped the march on April 21, the 
anti-nuclear demonstrators, over 1,000 of 
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whom were arrested, reacted with dignity 
and good humour. They were non-violent, 
but they were also light hearted, In one 
police station courtyard the men and 
women were segregated and herded into 
different corners. When police vigilance re- 
laxed, however, the women made a dash to 
join the men and they started dancing 
Greek folk dances, That evening a meeting 
was held in a theatre and Gregory Lam- 
brakis, MP, the only man to have walked 
all the way from Marathon to Athens, was 
received with almost delirious applause by 
the audience, 


This successful demonstration seems to 
have impressed the Greek Peace Committee 
and since then it has supported the Russell 
Committee in spite of continuing tensions 
and policy differences. 


Gregory Lambrakis 
Greece's “ apostle of peace,” Gregory Lam- 
brakis, worked both with the Russell Com- 
mittee and the Peace Committee. His last 
speech, made on May 22 a few hours be- 
fore his assassination by a right-wing 
terrorist, was at a meeting of the newly- 
formed Salonika Peace Committee. 

The murder of Lambrakis had an important 
effect in Greece. His distinction as a 
doctor, an athlete, and an MP was already 
remarkable, and his courage and determin- 
ation extraordinary. Both at Marathon on 
April 21, and in Salonika before addressing 
his last meeting, he was subjected to phy- 
sical violence, and, though a skilled 
wrestler, he did not retaliate. His funeral 
itself was by all accounts a very impressive 
demonstration of non-violence, and ugly 
anti-fascist slogans were quickly silenced. 
Even the Athens Daily Post, a right-wing 
English Janguage paper, was respectful and 
complimentary about the funeral proces- 
sion, which was estimated at half a million 
people. 

Now at any peace demonstration in Greece 
the mere mention of the name Lambrakis 
draws a fantastic, and for the stranger 
frightening, response. People start chanting 
the name louder and louder, with a mix- 
ture of joyful enthusiasm, serious commit- 
ment and martyr worship, I frankly found 
this very disturbing, though the emotional 
content of the Greek campaign is in many 
Tespects a welcome change from our un- 
believably drab demonstrations in Britain. 
This emotional content is apparent in a 
great number of ways. The Russel! Com- 
mittee is able to draw on many of Greece’s 


Above: Impromptu demonstration held 
at Vougliameni beach, near Athens, on 
August 5. The march is seen here going 
down towards the beach and Michael 
Peristerakis can be seen to the right 
of the CND symbol. When police drove 
up to the meeting on the beach the 
demonstrators ignored them. 


best singers, actors and composers. Mikis 
Theodorakis is Greece’s best known popu- 
lar composer, and has composed several 
songs specially for the Russell! Committee. 
He also supports the Greek Peace Com- 
mittee. He received wild applause when he 
arrived at the Hiroshima Day demonstra- 
tion in Athens on August 5, and a pro- 
gramme of his music, songs and dances, 
which was filling a large Athens theatre 
every evening in August, ended with a 
number of songs urging the need to live in 
peace with others. A painting of a cruci- 
fied man, with the face recognisably that of 
Lambrakis, was projected on to a screen on 
the stage. Greek folk dancing, too, was an 
important feature of both the Russell Com- 
mittee demonstrations I attended, Can one 
imagine a CND rally suddenly turning into 
a display of Morris dancing in the national 
costume ? It is very difficult to compare 
the two movements. 


Social integration 


The folk-dancing provides a clue to one 
highly important characteristic of the Greek 
movement. It is socially integrated. The 
atmosphere of the Russell Committee is 
not one of “us against society.” Supporters 
of the committee do not dress in peculiar 
ways, and Peristerakis himself almost 
always wears a well-pressed suit. Beatniks 
in the Greek movement, and in Greece 
generally, are non-existent, and if you see 
one on a demonstration you can be sure 
that he is a foreigner. 


One interesting example of the way society 
supports the Russell Committee was shown 
to me by Peristerakis, He produced from 
the Committee’s not very efficient files a 
bundle of letters expressing support for his 
movement. A very large proportion of 
these letters were signed by all the inhabi- 
tants of a strect or a village, and said some- 
thing like: “‘ We, the residents of such-and- 
such a street, support your brave and 
courageous action. , .” 


Personalities play a very large part in the 
Greek movement, as they do in Greek 
politics generally. 


Not only is Lambrakis worshipped, but 
there is also extraordinary enthusiasm for 
several of the present leaders. This is true 
in particular of Michael Peristerakis, Mikis 
Theodorakis, and Emmanuel Chadziapos- 
tolou, the man who jumped on the motor- 
bike of Lambrakis’ murderer and secured 
his arrest. 


Peristerakis received vast applause when- 
ever he spoke at demonstrations, and he is 
well known in Greece to the public as well 
as to his own followers. In Naxos, the 
island where his family lives, he is cnorm- 
ously respected, and he is grected as 
“Bertrand Russell” wherever he goes. To 
an English person this is curious, and not 
only because the British pcace movement 
has inadequate leaders. In no_ political 
movement in Britain at the present time 
are the leaders regarded with such warmth 
and enthusiasm. 


Moscow march 


Michael Peristerakis is thoroughly aware of 
holding too many demonstrations too often, 
but he is hoping that the Bertrand Russell 
Committee will organise a march to 
Moscow next year, at the end of the Mara- 
thon to Athens march which is scheduled 
to take place the Sunday after next Easter. 
He naturally hopes for maximum _ inter- 
national participation both in the Mara- 
thon march, and in the march to Moscow 
if it takes place. 


The march to Moscow may do something 
to meet the constant abuse the Russell Com- 
mittee has to face about being Communist- 
inspired. Its supporters say that whenever 
they are arrested they are told by the police 
they are the tools of international Com- 
munism, and that Bertrand Russell is a 
homosexual dupe of Moscow. Pat Pottle’s 
account of the Marathon march in Peace 
News on May 3 described his own expen- 
ence of the crude attitude of the Greek 
police. This so delighted the Greeks that it 
was translated and appeared in a large 
number of papers including Athinaiki, 
which supports the Centre Party. 


Michael Peristerakis himself has had plenty 
of experience of the Greek police, who 
have often suggested to him that if he 
would go abroad and study for a year or 
so they could give financial assistance. He 
has also been arrested about forty times, 
and often has to bear the brunt of petty 
harassments of the Russell Committee. 
One evening when I visited the Russell 
Committee’s offices, the walls of which are 
covered with Peace News posters, he had 
to go to the police station to ask for some 
loudspeaker equipment and ban-the-bomb 
balloons which had been taken from two 
girls by a man who was thought to be a 
plain clothes policeman. The police were 
completely unhelpful about recovering the 
lost property, sending him from one police 
station to the next, One reason why, in 
spite of his forty arrests, Peristerakis has 
not been sent to jail, may be that he is 
very well connected; one of his uncles is 
a Centre Party MP, another a distinguished 
nuclear physicist. 


View of police 


In spite of these harassments, and the more 
serious repressive acts of the authorities 
such as the banning of the Marathon 
march, the Bertrand Russell Committee 
does not make a fetish of secrecy or give 
in to romantic revolutionary fantasies. 
When I was in Athens the door of the 
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Russell Committee’s office was never locked 
because the key couldn’t be found. No 
one seemed to expect the police to raid the 
offices. Speaking for myself, I had no feel- 
ing of being followed, even though I made 
no attempt to conceal my connections with 
the Russell Committee. On the ban-the- 
bomb picnic organised by the Russell Com- 
mittee on August 1], I noticed a very 
healthy attitude of unconcern about police 
actions. The picnic developed into a small 
demonstration, and while it was taking 
place a large white police car suddenly 
drove up. At the same time the dozen-odd 
policemen in a nearby café moved a few 
steps forward; some foreigners, including 
myself, seemed to be the only people inter- 
ested in these developments. The Russell 
Committee supporters seemed to ignore the 
police completely, just as they ignored the 
police request to end the demonstration. Of 
course, they can’t always do this; and when 
they are alone they are generally more 
careful, 

There is no point in saying that the 
Greek police are wonderful ,because they 
are not. The behaviour of the police during 
the Marathon march and when Lambrakis 
was murdered is proof that the Greek police 
can be cruel and repressive. But I have 
noticed that some British CND people who 
have been to Greece recently have taken an 
unnecessarily melodramatic view of the 
police. One English person told me that 
because of police pressure no shop in 
Athens dared to display Dromoi Tis Irinis. 
In fact, copies of that magazine seem to be 
on about one news stand out of every two 
in Athens, which is a very high proportion 
when compared with leftist or peace pub- 
lications here. 


Policy questions 


Many people have expressed to me a con- 
cern, which I share, about the vagueness of 
the Russell Committee’s policy. One per- 
son said to me that he wondered to what 
extent the Russell Committee was Com- 
munist, because it had failed to clarify its 
views on such central issues as unilateral 
disarmament, negotiations, etc. 

I wanted to raise this matter with Peris- 
terakis, but curiously enough it was he who 
opened the discussion. In one of my first 
meetings with him he asked me out of the 
blue and with characteristic nervousness 
and seriousness: “What do the English 
peace leaders think we are? A bunch of 
Communists ?” I was able to reassure him 
on this point, but I suggested that there was 
a vagueness in the Russell Committee’s 
policy which certainly raised a lot of ques- 
tions in people’s minds. The official policy 
of the Russell Committee, as outlined 
earlier this year, is as follows: 

(1) Nuclear and general disarmament. 

(2) No nuclear bases on Greek soil. 

(3) Assistance to the international move- 
ment for disarmament. 


NATO 


This policy obviously leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered, But it fs combined with 
a determination to be non-aligned. The 
Bertrand Russell Committee is certainly 


“The horseman,” a song composed by Mikis Theodorakis last June after the 


murder of Gregory Lambrakis. 
* Lambrakis lives.” 


The letters above the horseman stand for 


Michael Peristerakis, President of the 
Bertrand Russell Youth Society for 
Nuclear Disarmament, speaking in 
Athens on August 5. Next year, he will 
be called up for two years’ national 
service. 
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neutral in the sense that it is critical of 
both sides of the Cold War. This was one 
of the points Peristerakis raised again and 
again. It explains, in part, the Russell 
Committee’s failure to make up its mind 
about NATO. When asked about this, 
Peristerakis says rather significantly: ‘‘ We 
have not made up our minds on that issue 
yet.’ He adds that if the Bertrand Russell 
Committee is against NATO, it is against 
the Warsaw Pact as well, but as yet neither 
Peristerakis nor the Russell Committee 
makes a very clear demand for unilateral 
disarmament. 


Peristerakis states that one of the reasons 
why the Russell Committee has not taken 
a very clear stand on the NATO issue is 
that opposition to NATO has in Greece 
previously been the exclusive preserve of 
Communists and fellow travellers. Partly 
as a result of this there has been virtually 
no discussion in Greece of possible alter- 
Natives to “defence” through NATO, 
such as postive neutralism or non-violent 
defence, 


Peristerakis was embarrassed by a report in 
the papers of what Terry Chandler, Field 
Secretary of the Committee of 100, said 
about the Committee of 100 convoy to 
Athens. Terry Chandler was reported as 
saying that “we are going to demonstrate 
in Greece beeause Greece is a member of 
NATO.” Although I was able to allay 
Peristerakis’ fears that Terry Chandler was 
a Communist, he still felt that the argu- 
ment as printed in the paper was simplistic 
and, in the Greck situation, dangerous, 


Negotiations 


The Russell Committee is undecided on the 
multilateral-unilateral issue. At its rally in 
Athens on August 5 a large official poster 
said: “The test ban - our first victory.” 
The shouts of the audience were for “ Dis- 
armament ” and there appeared to be little 
clarity about how disarmament should be 
achieved. Many unilateralist speeches were 
of course made by foreign delegates on the 
platform, and were warmly received. The 
Russell Committee, however, seems to con- 
centrate more on nuclear-free zones and 
similar proposals rather than make uni- 
lateral disarmament its main demand. 


The future 


What is the future of the Russell movement 
in Greece? It is difficult to judge because 
the movement is in a state of change and 
flux. The Russell Committee has, in Peris- 
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terakis’ words, “not yet” clarified its policy 
in important areas. There are great uncer- 
tainties which are underlined by a personal 
problem which Peristerakis has to resolve. 
He has deferred his national service call-up 
for about as long as is possible, and early 
next year he will have to join the army for 
two years’ national service. There is abso- 
lutely no legal provision for conscientious 
objectors in Greece, and the few Jehovah’s 
Witnesses who refuse military service are 
reportedly treated with extreme cruelty. 


Peristerakis, who intends to make a political 
career as a Centre Party MP, feels that 
refusal of smilitary service would be very 
damaging to him, as it is associated in the 
public mind with betrayal and lack of 
patriotism. In addition, he seems to be 
undecided on the whole question of con- 
ventional arms, I am at times pessimistic 
about the ability of the Russell Committee 
to develop policy, because discussion in 
Greece on issues of war and peace is not 
sophisticated. Peristerakis, I think, knows 
this, and for this reason is sometimes rather 
defensive and reluctant to talk about such 
things as non-violence or positive 
neutralism. 


However, the Russell Committee has learnt 
many things, and is open to new ideas. In 
particular, at the Marathon march it 
allowed a group of British marchers to 
draft a leaflet of non-violent discipline, 
which was accepted and used on the 
demonstration. Afterwards, Peristerakis 
cabled to London: “ Great victory for non-~ 
violence.” 

Now, I think, the Russell Committee must 
go a step further. 


Precision needed 


At the present time it is almost as much a 
force for social change as it is for dis- 
armament. It is establishing the right of 
political demonstration; it is introducing in 


a limited sphere the weapon of non- 
violence; and it is expressing, however 
vaguely, a deep longing of the Greek 


people for peace. It is now necessary for 
the Russell Committee, if it is to become a 
really important force for disarmament, to 
think what alternatives to the arms race it 
is offering. Greek conditions, in my 
opinion, particularly favour the adoption of 
a policy of unilateral disarmament and 
non-violent defence. Three factors in par- 
ticular suggest the need for such a policy: 


(1) Greece’s very exposed position in the 
Cold War. In Greece, which has several 
Communist countries on its frontiers, inva- 
sion or intervention of some kind seems 
very possible. A means of resisting this 
threat must be found. 


(2) Greece’s civil war. This civil war has 
created a widespread revulsion against 
violence in Greece. Even many Com- 
munists now feel that the civil war was a 
mistake on their part, and that Churchill 


and others trapped them into fighting it. 


(3) The social integration of the Russell 
movement. The whole character of the 
movement, its determination to be patriotic 
and loyal to the best Greek ideals, all sug- 
gest that it must find a means of defending 
those ideals, but one not involving the 
threat of mass murder. Already, owing to 
its fight for basic civil liberfies in Greece, 
the Russell Committee’s name is associated 
with freedom. <A policy of non-violent 
defence would clarify this insistence on 
freedom. 


It is important that the Russell Committee 
should develop its policy, and this will be 
necessary if it is to organise a march to 
Moscow. A march vaguely “for peace” 
will be of no importance in Russia, where 
there already exists among the people 
plenty of general peace sentiment. The 
point is to transform the sentiment into 
realistic policies. 


Two-way process 


If the Greek movement has much to learn, 
we also have much to learn from it. The 
Russell Committee is not a small minority 
holding demonstration after demonstration. 
It is a creative group, with many creative 
ideas, and a relationship with society which 
offers enormous potential for growth, It 
has a sense of joy, of dignity, and of 
strength which the peace movement in this 
and many other countries badly needs. 
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British reactions to 
bogus American letters 


What do people in this country think of CND? An informal, unscientific and 
accidental piece of research into this question was conducted by an American 
member of CND who has asked to remain anonymous. He wrote two letters 
to the press attacking CND and received altogether 116 replies. The extracts 
printed below are a small, but representative, sample. 


The CND stickers went up in the ladies’ room at the American Embassy, my wife 
informed me. We laughed. We thought it was very funny. But soon the cleaning 
lady would come by and remove them - and that would be the end of them. What 
a shame. If only there were some way of perpetuating them. 


We evolved the idea of writing to the papers - in the form of a complaint, as a 
typical, opinionated, middle-aged American woman might. It would then be more 
generally known that CND stickers were in the ladies’ room at the American 
Embassy. 


We, in fact, wrote to several papers simultaneously, but only one picked it up. We 
used a name and address in Chicago. 


Soon the replies began to be forwarded. We received sixty-five letters, the largest 
portion stating that they did want to be America’s ally, and that nuclear disarmers 
were cranks. Many complained, often bitterly, that it was Britain who had stood 
alone for so long during the war, and endured the bombs falling upon its 
cities, 
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Pamphlets containing extracts from Fred J. Cook’s article, “ Juggernaut,” suggesting 
that America couldn’t afford peace, were distributed during the picketing of the US 
Embassy. Since the press paid scant attention to the picket, it was thought that a 
letter to the editor criticising it and denying the fact that America couldn’t afford 
peace would help to publicise both, simultaneously. This letter, like the previous 
one, was printed in the Evening Standard. 


There were fifty-one replies. Here are some of the excerpts: 


Excerpts from some of the letters appear below: 


“1 personally have never taken part in 
any ‘ban the bomb" activity, but may I be 
damned if I allow some alien to my shores 
to comment on or criticise either their or 
any other movements activities... (In 1939 
1 was) a volunteer for the Finnish Armed 
Forces in their fight against the Soviet 
Union.” 


“ Did it never strike you that there are some 
women in America working for peace 
and that it may have been them who stuck 
the ban-the-bomb (stickers) in the American 
Embassy.” 


“|, . The government allows these cranks 
and queers more freedom of expression 
than your system would ever allow them. 
Much as I dislike their views, I am still 
proud of the democratic attitude allowed 
to these idiots.” 


“May I assure you that these cranks, be- 
whiskered and unwashed fools, and Com- 
munist fellow travellers are NOT typical 
of the average Britons. The great majority 
of us are most anxious that we should re- 
tain our own nuclear deterrent . . . Our 
Organisation (Greater Britain Campaign) has 
come into existance to oppose these pests, 
funks, and traitors . . . I have taken the 
liberty of sending you a copy of our new 
magazine British Patriot . . . Should you 
care to become a member of our Organisa- 
tion... simply send us the completed form 
with the appropriate remittance and we will 


be pleased to enroll you as our first Ameri- 
can member.” 


“It is most gratifying to know that the 
stickers are even plastered up all over the 
ladies’ washrooom in the American Embassy 
- the pity is that the Americans do not take 
the hint and withdraw their bases from this 
country and leave us in peace to run our 
country the way we, the people, wish it to 
a run, and‘ not by American dictator- 
ship...” 

“|... Two million houses, hospitals, schools, 
churches, railways stations were destroyed 
and thousands of people were killed or 
maimed for life . . . (America) enjoyed the 
greatest era of prosperity she had ever 
known . . . If you saw your friend's homes 
destroyed, your friends buried under the 
debris, and Chicago devastated by bombs 
as London was, YOU might find yourself 
joining the ‘ban the bomb’ brigade.” 

“. . . When they sit down in protest and 
refuse to move, the police have to pick them 
up and move them without getting annoyed 
or losing their tempers. But believe me, if 
I, or hundreds of others had their way, they 
would turn the hose pipes on them until 
they did get up. Then, after that, if they 
tried it again, send them to Moscow and 
let them sit in the Red Square.” 

“|. . I was in New York last summer and 
was alarmed at how seriously our ban the 
bomb people are taken. Believe me that’s 
just what they want. Over here we just 
laugh at them.” 


SIBLEY ON NIEBUHR From ps 


Niebuhr renders pacifists a service in em- 
phasising that some injury is inflicted by 
all forms of social conflict, that much 
covert violence exists even in the absence 
of overt war, and that all too many pac- 
fists are naive politically. On the other 
hand, one is disturbed by his sharp dicho- 
tomy between “love” and “justice.” 
Surely justice is an expression of love, even 
though the latter may go beyond what is 
required by justice. The gentle coercion of 
the child by a loving mother may be an 
indispensable reflection both of love and of 
justice, despite Niebuhr’s attempt to separ- 
ate all coercion from love. 

When Niebuhr criticises pacifists for be- 
lieving that the spirit of love (as contrasted 
with mere justice) can be extended into the 
collective affairs of men, one wonders what 
the New Testament - his ostensible guide - 
means when it admonishes us to be “ per- 
fect.” Are we to exclude the whole domain 
of political relations 2? True, attainment of 
the ideal may be difficult, but are we for 
that reason to reject it in principle ? 
Although the realistic pacifist may agree 
with Niebuhr that all types of conflict are 


in some measure injurious, it does not 
follow that non-violent resistance - with 
its emphasis on voluntary suffering, with- 
out retaliation, for a cause - cannot be 
distinguished morally from the deliberate 
infliction of mass violence, Against Nie- 
buhr it may be contended that non-violent 
resistance can be so different from violence 
in degree that the distinction becomes one 
of kind. 

It might be well to conclude by pointing 
out that he, like many of us, is often 
rather ambiguous when he uses terms like 
coercion, power and force. Was a Socrates 
drinking the hemlock “ coercing ” or “ per- 
suading ” human beings ? The New Testa- 
ment speaks of the “constraining” power 
of love. Is this coercive ? If so, in what 
way does it differ from the coercion of the 
sit-in demonstrator? Or does it differ ? 
Niebuhr suggests that all social cohesion 
ultimately relies on force. But what is 
force ? 

All of us need to think much more about 
how we use our terms. In his ambiguities 
Niebuhr constitutes a challange for us to 
remedy our own. 


Hs 
|. . The unfortunate, misguided people 
that you met in London are only an infini- 
tesimal fraction of our population and are 
for the most part despised for their lack of 
courage . .. 1 dare to suggest that the 
Western countries are a team... The hom- 
ing device on ‘ Arrora 7’ - Scott Carpenter's 
capsule . .. was a British invention (signed) 
one of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects God 
bless Her.” 

“What most of us think is, why don’t they 
picket the Soviet Embassy.” 


Michael Freeman 


“|. Ts there any British troops in America 
because there is some of yours over here.” 


“ -.. We Limeys have nothing to thank you 
for, you didn’t build up our war shattered 
economy like you did for the Germans.” 


“ |. . The world should be extremely grate- 
ful to England for standing alone against 
aggression,” 


Can people be 
manipulated ? 


Techniques of Persuasion, by J. A. C. 
Brown (Penguin, 4s 6d). 


The main argument of this book (which 
was the subject of a front-page article in 
Peace News on August 16) is that most of 
the techniques that men have devised to 
change the opinions and attitudes of others 
- from political propaganda and brain- 
washing to advertising and art - are much 
less effective than most people suppose 
them to be. 


This theory is quite convincingly docu- 
mented by an analysis of the effects of 
various techniques of persuasion. For ex- 
ample, taking what many people regard as 
the most effective mind-changing procedure 
- brainwashing - Dr. Brown shows that its 
effects, though sometimes startling in the 
short run, tend to wear off when the sub- 
ject is able to escape to a different environ- 
ment. 


This part of the book seriously challenges 
those who are inclined to exaggerate the 
effectiveness of various techniques of 
changing people’s opinions. But the book 
becomes much less good when it slips from 
the position that techniques of persuasion 
are not very effective in making basic 
changes in people’s personality to the con- 
clusion that therefore we have little need 
to worry about the “mind manipulators.” 


It may be true, as Dr. Brown says, that 
Hitler, through his propaganda machinery, 
did not change any basic German attitudes 
but simply exploited existing ones - but 
Hitler’s techniques produced the appalling 
phenomenon of Nazism. The capacity to 
exploit the most destructive areas of human 
personality may be quite as frightening as 
the capacity to change personality, 


In his treatment of the mass media, too, 


Dr. Brown is curiously complacent, Be- 
cause television doesn’t have much impact 
on people, he says, and because anyway 
people enjoy it, we shouldn’t waste our 
time moaning about its poor quality. Those 
who do so - people like Raymond Williams, 
Richard Hoggart, Dr. Leavis and the mem- 
bers of the Pilkington Committee - he 
denounces as “ moralists,” “ disillusioned 
leftists,” and ‘‘craft-obsessed socialists ” 
who want to impose their own particular 
views on an unwilling majority. 


But in order to maintain this part of his 
case Dr. Brown is forced into a gross dis- 
tortion of what these critics of the mass 
media have argued. The Pilkington Com- 
mittee did not say (as Dr. Brown scems to 
suggest) that all people should be forcibly 
fed on a diet of Shakespeare, Beethoven 
and Picasso, but that broadcasting should 
open up to them a far wider range of ex- 
perience of all kinds than it does now. Dr. 
Brown sees people as an undifferentiated 
mass who want, and therefore deserve, 
““mass” (i.e. shoddy) entertainment. But, 
as Raymond Williams has said, “ There are 
no masses; there are only ways of seeing 
people as masses.” In real life there are 
only individuals, whose wants and needs 
are complex, and whose potentiality is 
never quite known, and is often under- 
estimated by the purveyors of mass enter- 
tainment. 


Dr. Brown's book is important to the ex- 
tent that he demonstrates the relative un- 
changeability of human attitudes. But his 
view of people, though ostensibly an ob- 
jective, scientific one, is in fact dangerously 
conservative when he underestimates the 
limiting effect of commercially-oriented 
mass media and their, to a large extent un- 
tapped, potential for enriching people's 
lives. 


Committee of 100 formed in Sicily to exert ‘strong non-violent pressure’ 


Danilo Dolc! demands new dam 


=| mena in Sicily. 


Danilo Dolci in Londen Jast March explaining his successful campaign for the con- 


struction of the Iato Dam. 


Now he has formed a Committee of 100 in Sicily to 
campaign for the construction of a new dam. 


“This is the most difficult task that we 


have yet had to face,” states Dolci. 


Photo: John Hopkins. 


“This is the most difficult task that we 
have yet had to face,” wrote Danilo Dolci 
to Peace News last weck. He was speaking 
of the dam which he wants to be built on 
the Bruca river near Corleone and Rocca- 
This dam would irrigate 
37,000 acres of land which would in turn 
provide work and food for the people of 
the Belice region. A congress of experts 
was called on April 29, last year, in order 
to analyse the problems and possibilities of 
the scheme, and it became evident that the 
construction of the dam on the Bruca 
would be a most opportune, useful and 
most urgent project. The preliminary plans 
had already been prepared and the people 
of the area were very conscious of the 
importance of the work. 


The President of the Committee of Min- 
isters responsible for the area, Giulio 
Pastore, wrote to the secretary of the 
Citizens’ Committee of Roccamena that, 
having examined the findings of the con- 
gress, he had arranged for his offices to 
deal with the local problems involved and 
“arrive at their solution as soon as 
possible.” 


Since then the congress and the people of 
the region have waited, but nothing has 
happened. Recently they heard that the 
funds that had been allotted to the dam 
were “silently diverted elsewhere during 
the period of the electoral campaign.” 


Danilo Dolci has written to Giulio Pastore: 
“Ts it necessary for me to tell you of the 
bitterness, of the disillusionment of the 
people ? Is it necessary that I remind you. 
who began your career in trade unions, that 
it is in these towns that the greatest number 
of Italian trade unionists have been 
assassinated; that in these towns at the very 
moment some of the most dangerous Italian 
mafiosi are in hiding; that the waters of 
the dam could do more to cure the local 
ills, through the possibility of work and 
self-education, than the many guns of the 
police, the bloody tortures, the outmoded 
Ucciardone prison.” 


He goes on to inform the President that the 
population of the valley will exert “ strong 
non-violent pressure” to show its wish that 
the situation should be changed and that 


PROTESTS AT 
GEORGE CLARK’S SENTENCE 


The sentence of 18 months’ imprisonment 
given to George Clark, field secretary of 
CND, has been variously described as 
“harsh,” “dangerous,” and “shocking.” 
Protests have been voiced by several news- 
papers, individuals and organisations. 


NEW STATESMAN 


George Clark had been charged with incit- 
ing a crowd to commit a nuisance by un- 
lawfully obstructing the free passage of the 
highway during the visit of the Greek 
royal family last July. He denied the 
charge completely. The New Statesman 
commented: 
““We believe that in fact (George Clark) 
took no part in the organising of the 
demonstration. . . . Having just returned 
to London on the day of the demonstra- 
tion, he went along to see what happened 
and thus committed the indiscretion of 
being recognisably on the spot. But 
whether this is true or not, his case 
raises a point of constitutional import- 
ance, . . It is surely unthinkable that 
such a sentence can be allowed to stand. 
If it does it can only confirm that this 


FOREIGNERS FLOCK 


to Speakers Corner, Hyde Park on 
Sunday afternoons to hear the orators 
and marvel at this strange British 
freedom, Peace News is there on sale 
from 3-5 p.m. and we would be glad to 
see you there. Who is selling at the 
Bull Ring, Birmingham? Let us know 
where you can sell. 

Write or phone Circulation 
Manager, TERminus 4473, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


Common Law steam-hammer can be 
used to crush any attempt at an open-air 
meeting when the authorities happen to 
disapprove of its purpose.” 


LIBERAL MEETING 


Eighty delegates at the Liberal Party 
assembly expressed “surprise ” at the severe 
sentence, A meeting of Liberals held in 
Brighton under the auspices of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties passed a resolu- 
tion which said: 


“This meeting of Liberals is deeply 
shocked at the harshness of the sentence 


meted out to George Clark for his 
offence of peaceful demonstration in 
support of his political convictions. We 


consider that the punishment bore no 
relation to the offence.” 


DAILY HERALD 


The Daily Herald has commented twice 
editorially, mentioning four recent cases of 
extreme violence where shorter sentences 
were given to the defendants. The first 
editorial said: 
“For breaking a baby’s arm and both 
legs a man got six months. 


HELP US BY 

ASKING YOUR 
BOOKSELLER 

TO DISPLAY 

IT SELLING ON SIGHT 
Bronté, Haworth, 18s or $3 


“For kicking and hitting a policeman a 
man was fined £5, increased on appeal to 
one month in prison. 


“A man responsible for two deaths 
through ‘ wicked driving’ was sentenced 
to nine months. 


“Another got fifteen months for stabbing 
a man in the face with broken glass. . . 
“Many people who do not agree with 
Mr. Clark’s views or with anti-bomb 
demonstrations will feel that the sentence 
passed on him is unduly punitive, and 
that such severity is out of proportion to 
the offence with which he was charged.” 


ANTHONY GREENWOOD 


Anthony Greenwood, MP for Rossendale, 
said on September 11 that in spite of the 
Prime Minister’s assurances to the House 
of Commons, all demonstrations, however 
peaceful, were banned at the time of Mr. 
Clark’s arrest. 


“Extraordinary action of that kind almost 
inevitably produces disorder.” 
He went on: 


“The public’s right to peaceful ‘enjoy- 
ment of the street is important, but so 
400 is the public’s right to peaceful 
demonstration already threatened on 
more than one occasion by the govern- 
ment’s manipulation of its power to ban 
demonstrations in Trafalgar Square. Mr. 
Clark’s imprisonment . . . must be de- 
plored by all who wish to defend our 
traditional freedoms.” 


Earl Russell and Canon Collins have issued 
statements protesting at the sentence, and 
the Sunday Citizen called for parliamentary 
action. 

A report of the march and vigil which 
was held at Wormwood, Scrubs prison last 
weekend appears on page 12. 
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the dam should be built. He wrote this 
letter, he explains, so that “the responsible 
authorities have time to examine the situa- 
tion and to take those decisions which 
will correspond to popular feeling.” 


On August 28 a Committee of 100 was 
established in Roccamena which on Nov- 
ember 3 will show Italy and the world by 
means of a public hunger strike its desire 
that this fundamental work for the develop- 
ment of Western Sicily should be started. 
On the same day there will be a march to 
the future site of the dam by people from 
neighbouring villages and representatives of 
cultural, industrial and political life. 


In support of this initiative Danilo Dolci 
will begin a ten-day hunger strike on 
October 26 in Roccamena. 


The new Committee of 100 is asking for a 
public meeting on November 4, with re- 
presentatives of the authorities responsible, 
both regional and national, in order to fix 
with the technicians a date within which 
the work on the Bruca dam should begin. 
In September, 1962, Danilo Dolci fasted in 
protest at the repeated delays in starting 
the building of a dam on the River Iato, 
also in Western Sicily. This work was held 
up by the authorities and by the Mafia. 
Work finally began in February of this 
year. 


When Danilo Dolci was asked by Peace 
News in an interview last March: “Do 
you see your work in Sicily as part of the 
anti-war struggle?” he answered: “ What 
we cal] peace is the condition of the 
healthy body. This is on the psychological 
plane of the individual and also on the 
social plane. Development work and work 
for peace are the same thing. A work 
which eliminates oppositions and contradic- 
tions, which makes for a healthy body, a 
healthy social order, is work for peace.” 


Salonika men held 


Four Greek police officers were remanded 
in custody by a magistrate at Salonika on 
Saturday, September 14, pending trial on 
charges of co-operation in the murder of 
Gregory Lambrakis, a major figure in the 
Greek peace movement and a member of 
the Greek parliament, 


The four are the inspector of police at 
Salonika, the chief of the city’s police and 
his deputy, and the chief of the police 
station in whose area the killing occurred. 


WIEWS 


Quarterly Review 

Dedicated to human unity and 
equality, and international 
rapprochement 


THE SECOND ISSUE 
IS NOW PUBLISHED 


articles on: 


Racial Fact and Fancy James Garlick 
Tolerance - Can It Be Taught? Albert Polack 
The West Indian Immigrant David Pitt 


Is the class struggle compatible 

with human solidarity? Fenner Brockway 
Beyond Ideology Peter Cadogan 
The co-operation of Theists and 
Atheists for World Peace 

On Patriotism and Loyalty to 


James Parkes 


Mankind E. E. Hirchmann 
Homosexuality: Time for action 
NOW Anthony Grey 


To Reform or Deter 
Profile of a Chief Ronald Segal 
Pope John XXIII Michael de la Bedoyere 
How | finally lost my heart 

(short story) 

A time for loving 
PLEASE SEND ME....... 


Margaret Turner 


Doris Lessing 
Bryan Forbes 
COPIES OF “VIEWS” 


address 


for subscription (£1 per annum, postage in- 
cluded) write to The Manager, “ Views,” 
79/81 Gracechurch Street, London E.C3 
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Right: Young Palestinian refugees in 
the sheet metal working class at the 
Damascus Vocational Training Centre. 


Pat Stott writes on 


the Palestine refugees 


Sliced down 
the middle 
with bricks, 


mortar and 


barbed wire 


Berlin is not the only city with a wall. 
Jerusalem, too, is sliced down the middle 
with bricks, mortar and barbed wire. One 
hot afternoon this summer, I climbed up 
on to the flat roof of a dingy apartment 
building with a Palestinian refugee girl 
and her accountant father, They pointed 
to a fine house surrounded by olive trees, 
far across the city. They had not been in- 
side it for fifteen years but they weil 
remembered how many rooms it had and 
how it was furnished. In the panic of 
the 1948 conflict between Arab and Jew 
they had fled from their home, leaving 


Refugee boys in Jordan being fitted out with clothing from an Oxfam 


shipment. 


the ornaments on the mantlepiece and 
the clothes still hanging in the ward- 
robe. They had never returned, They now 
live in the Jordan sector of Jerusalem. 
The house lies in the Israeli sector and 
is occupied by strangers. 


A far less restrained encounter with a 
refugee came when [ had a fist shaken 
in my face, that same week, as I walked 
through the dusty streets of Yarmouk 
Camp in Syria. ‘“‘ We want to go home!” 
a man_ shouted angrily in Arabic 
“To Palestine. We have land in Pales- 


The accountant in Jerusalem had been 
able to find employment to rent a modest 
apartment and to provide for his family. 
The second man, whose skill lay only 
in, the land, had been less fortunate. 


Without land to work on, and with no 
other skills to offer, he has known fifteen 
years of enforced idleness, relying on the 
monthly hand-outs from UNRWA (the 
United Nations agency that was specially 
created to cope with the problem of 
Palestine refugees) of flour, fats, sugar, 
dates and rice to keep alive. His sons, now 
reaching maturity, to whom he could 
have passed on his farming skill and 
knowledge, face the same bleak _pros- 
pect. 


There are now over one million Pales- 
tintan refugees, settled in 57 UNRWA 
camps, mainly in Jordan and the Gaza 
Strip. 30,000 young refugees are reaching 
maturity each year. The vast majority of 
their parents were not accountants but 
farmers, herders and unskilled Jabourers 
before they became refugees. Throughout 
their childhood, UNRWA has fed and 
clothed them, provided them with basic 
education and medical care, because 
their parents are unemployable and there- 
fore penniless. Now looms the terrible 
threat of these young lives too being 
wasted. 


A typical camp that I visited was Aqabat 
Jab’r, spreadeagled in the enervating heat 
of the Jordan Valley, 1,200 feet below 
sea level. Ragged children played every- 
where in the dusty compounds; elderly 
men sat motionless outside their white 
huts, staring into space; young people 
congregated in aimless groups. It was esti- 
mated that between 6,000 and 7,000 
young men were without work in this 
camp alone. 


UNRWA, while recognising that only a 
general settlement of the Palestine refugee 
problem can completely resolve this tragic 
situation, has taken far-sighted and con- 
structive action. These young people, if 
provided with training, can develop their 
innate ability and acquire technical or 
professional skills. Given these skills, 
refugees can play a part in the tech- 
nological revolution now taking place in 
the Middle East; without them, they will 
remain in poverty and isolation. 


A most ambitious vocational training pro- 
gramme has been launched throughout 
the Near East. In nine modern centres, 
largely built from funds raised in World 
Refugee Year, young refugees are being 
trained as plumbers, electricians, radio 
and TV mechanics, tele-communications 
engineers, and secretaries, so that they 
may take their place with dignity in the 
modern world. UNRWA _ Vocational 
Training Centres turned out only 300 
graduates in 1960. This year, the num- 
ber will be 2,000. 


It is sometimes suggested that UNRWA 
is the Cinderella of the UN agencies. It is 
certainly truce that in the face of the 
colossal work it has to do, providing 
over a million refugees with their basic 
food, shelter, clothing, education and 
medical needs, its budget does not allow 
for any “extras.” In fact, if it were not 
for heroic work being done by voluntary 
organisations in the area, notably the 
Pontifical Mission, the Lutheran World 
Federation and the Near East Christian 
Council, there would be many more gaps 
in the welfare programme for Palestine 
refugees, These Christian agencies, in 
close co-operation with UNRWA, organ- 
ise a great deal of mother and child care 
welfare work amongst the blind and 
handicapped, supplementary feeding 
schemes, and fine vocational training pro- 
grammes of their own. 


It is an astonishing fact that the UNRWA 
vocational training programme, vital 
humanitarian work that could well be a 
key factor in the future stability of the 
area, relies almost entirely on charitable 
funds for its very existence, present and 
future. Taking again the Damascus VTC, 
the construction and equipment of the 
buildings were paid for by funds raised 
in Britain and Germany during World 
Refugee Year. Every student at the centre 
is there because somewhere in the world 
a charitable individual or organisation 
has paid for him to have a scholarship. 


An Oxfam grant of £13,500 this year 
provided many scholarships at both the 
Damascus VIC in Syria and Kalandia 
VTC in Jordan. Groups and churches 
throughout Britain also provide indivi- 
dual scholarships through Oxfam’s spon- 
sorship scheme. If these contributions do 
not flow in steadily, each trainee’s future 
is seriously threatened. He may not be 
able to complete his course. 


Such a forward-looking programme, 
which is making real inroads on the 
tragic problem of wasted talent, wasted 
youth, and wasted lives, cannot be al- 
lowed to fail. 


This article is published in co-operation 
with the Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief and a fuller version will appear 
shortly in the Oxfam Bulletin. 


Anti- Polaris march 


Denzil Webb and Mike Frost (Letters, 
September 6 and 13) are justified in saying 
that the march did some damage in the 
North-East, although I think the march was 
a great achievement and stimulated activity 
all over the country. However, [I can 
understand how they were glad the press 
did not take photographs on Tyneside (one 
CND even took a collection for a collective 
hair cut). It made my blood boil to see 
the hostility created by the marchers’ 
scruffy appearance. Mind you, Clem 
Alford, number one eyesore on the march, 
said in his letter to Peace News last week, 
“My feeling is that so much fuss and 
bother was made to make this march _re- 
spectable that people left the march.” This 
fuss and bother ended after ten days in me 
clocking him one because he would not 
clean himself up. 


Now, of course, this is deplorable, but, let’s 
face it, not as deplorable as the inaction of 
CND philosophers sitting at home and 
doing nothing but grumble about appear- 
ance. What use is protesting with your 
behind and feet, say these dedicated peace 
workers, and proceed to put their own feet 
on the mantleshelf and behind in an arm- 
chair. Sometimes I wonder whether or not 
we are trying to avert World War III; the 
enthusiasm displayed by the average “re- 
spectable *" CND member is conspicuous by 
its absence. However, I would like to 
direct a few questions at the dedicated but 
scruffy people that can be relied upon to 
attend demonstrations, 


(1) The CND and Committee of 100 seek 
public support and have therefore to com- 
promise on non-essentials with the society 
we live in. 

(2) The essence of the demonstration is to 
show ordinary people that people no 
different from themselves are wanting to be 
rid of the Bomb. 


(3) We are seeking an “identity” between 
them and us so that they can easily join us 
and we can communicate our ideas to 
them. 


(4) If a demonstration has the “ overall 
image" of a crowd of unwashed raga- 
muffins we will antagonise the bulk of the 
people in this country. What I am trying 
to say is, why sabotage the peace movement 
for the price of a haircut. 

Alan A. Parker, 

6 Stonebank Road, 

Kidsgrove, Staffs. 


I walked with the Glasgow-London 
marchers for two weeks, from Glasgow to 
Newcastle, and although unacquainted with 
them at the beginning of the march, being 
an admirer rather than a member of the 
Committee of 100, I feel I am more com- 
petent to judge them than Mr. Webb, whose 
acquaintance with them was even more 
transitory. 


Among the marchers were apprentices, 
clerks, students, teachers and tradesmen. 
None was a city layabout, and each was 
deeply involved in the peace movement. 


The rocket weighed a ton when it rained 
and two tons when the sun shone. Carry- 
ing it through miles of Scottish countryside 
with none but the sheep to applaud had no 
resemblance to a college rag. On most 
nights we reached our destination well after 
seven o’clock, and although tired, hungry, 
and - let’s face it - thirsty, immediately 
held an open-air meeting which didn’t finish 
until after nine o’clock. By the time we 
reached Tyneside we had travelled more 
than 100 miles in this way, and were in no 
mood for reprimands. 


There were times when we all felt like get- 
ting gloriously drunk, but, alas, lacked the 
necessary cash. At no time during the fort- 
night did I see a marcher who was the 
worse for drink, and suspect that the 
Whitley Bay hosts in question, being of a 
religious persuasion, were simply opposed 
to drink. After a couple of pints of beer 
some demonstrators had to walk from 
Tynemouth back to Whitley Bay and then 
search for their accommodation, hence the 
“lateness” of their arrival. The whole 
concept of lateness is, of course, purely 
relative. When one’s working day finishes 
at nine p.m. midnight isn’t “late.” Mr. 


Webb speaks of our abuse of hospitality. 
What kind of hospitality meets its guests 
with reprimands and sour faces ? 


At Tynemouth the “ excellent spread” was 
surged on and swept away by a tide which 
marchers high-and dry on the 
t Mr. Webb ask the good lady 


left. man 
beach. 


who entertained us with her record player 
for more details, and she will admit that 
her daughter had eventually to eject a 
number of people, not even CND sym- 
pathisers, who had come along simply for 
the party. These people were very happily 
entertaining each other, and there was in- 
deed nothing for us to do but push our 
way (non-violently, of course) to the door, 
and thence to the relative peace of the pub. 
Just the one pub, though - no cash, no 
crawl. 


Does Mr. Webb know that the host who 
was not a unilateralist was chairman of his 
local CND group? I imagine he must 
occasionally be a source of considerable 
embarrassment to it. 


I don’t maintain that all the marchers were 
always right all the time. Every one of us 
had faults, but so had many of our hosts. 
Like Mr. Webb, I am happy to say that 
these were in the minority. 

Mary Kelly, 

12 Barrington Drive, 

Glasgow, C.4. 


It is fairly obvious from the reports in 
Peace News that the Glasgow to London 
Anti-Polaris march was another prize flop. 
With over eight years’ experience in the 
North and Midlands working among trades 
councils, trades unions and similar organ- 
isations I could probably have given some 
help on this project. But I refuse to help 
the Committee of 100 when all its ideas 
and methods are so ineffectual and out of 
touch. 


It was obvious by the Aldermaston fiasco 
and other 1963 farces that it was doomed 
to failure from the start. And since the 
Committee of 100 and their associates are 
neither prepared to listen to anyone else’s 
views but their own it was impossible to 
prevent this gigantic flop. The present 
Committee of 100 and CND are slowly run- 
ning the British peace movement into the 
ground. 

Mike Shrapnell, 

11 Goldstone Villas, 

Hove, Sussex. 


I want to speak up for the young Anti- 
Polaris marchers. We had them with us 
for two days here in the new town. We 
had a sort of reception-cum-party for them. 
and have no complaints at all about their 
behaviour. 


However, they did tell us a little about their 
conduct in the North. Apparently it was 
deplorable, and I don’t intend to excuse it, 
but at least the marchers themselves were 
anxious to try and find the cause of the 
trouble. 


I think perhaps some of the conflict is that 
natural between two generations. Maybe 
the hosts were a little unimaginative in their 
hospitality. It was kind to put on an 
excellent spread of food, but maybe they 
would rather have knocked something up 
in the kitchen. These 18-year-old Glas- 
wegian unemployed have been offered 
dainty pineapple morsels on little sticks! 
It_ was kind to put a record player at their 
disposal, but perhaps they took this for 
granted quite innocently, honestly not real- 
ising that it was meant as a special favour. 
However, it was obvious to us that much 
of the wildness and conflict on the march 
was the direct result of constant provoca- 
tion and incitement by planted agents. It 
is inevitable that such people will infest an 
open movement such as ours, but once the 
trouble-makers were spotted the youngsters 
were naturally more united. They recog- 
nised and discussed the techniques used to 
disrupt them and are all the wiser and 
stronger for the experience. 


They were shocked and saddened by the 
treatment they received at the BAC fac- 
tory, but their reflections were amazingly 
mature and they remained steadfastly non- 
violent. 


I can only say that our guests were nice to 
have around. They were friendly, informal, 
self-reliant. We are very happy to have 
welcomed them into our home. I should 
like them to know of the comments that 
the local people are making in our shop. 
The marchers have aroused a great deal of 
sympathy, and there has not been one 
derogatory remark. Perhaps this is because 
this is an armaments town, and as one old 
Cockney woman said: “At least these 
youngsters have got something worthwhile 
to believe in.” 

Tessa Peters, 

108a Broadwater Crescent, 

Stevenage, Herts. 


Sex and non-violence 


I find it disturbing that Peace News readers 
cancel subscriptions because of four little 
letters, arranged in a certain, inoffensive 
pattern, thus doing themselves out of the 
only paper which gives adequate expression 
to their views on a number of important 


subjects. Surely if they consider peace 
worth anything at all they can put up with 
occasional (yes, occasional) “lapses” in 
good taste ? 


I must be a low-lifer because most of my 
friends and those with whom I work, men 
and women, use such four letter words, not 
because they are self-consciously audacious 
but because the words happen to be simple 
and explicit, despite the efforts of the cen- 
sors, Official and unofficial, over the years. 
How are we to build a peace movement if 
we do not include such low lifers as my- 
self? If it is possible, and I doubt it. I 
shall not be in any such movement. 


I should be delighted if my daughter 
decided to take part in one of Mr. Arden’s 
entertainments, and I don’t doubt the 
popular audience would be too. The only 
trouble is that I have no daughter. 


Can I advise those teaders who seem to 
think social arrangements are contained in 
a vast number of unconnected, watertight, 
idea-proof containers to think again? To 
oversimplify the case, very dangerously (but 
probably not as dangerously as some 
readers tend to in saying the use of four 
letter words led to Hitlerism, or words to 
that effect) might not frustration lead to 
violence, inhibitions to concentration camps 
and guilt feelings to super-authoritarianism? 
Maybe this line of thought would be worth 
more than the line which thinks a picture 
of Henry Miller is a sign of decadence and 
the use of one vigorous and _ splendid 
Anglo-Saxon word the action of a lecher- 
ous degenerate. 

Sex is here to stay. This may be ex- 
tremely regrettable, but there is very little 
we can do about it at this stage. It is too 
late to fight a rearguard action. We might 
as well knuckle down and make the best of 
an admittedly bad job. Who knows - if 
we are courageous and persevering we may 
even come to enjoy it in time. 

Charles Radcliffe, 

148 Fellows Read, 

London, N.W.3. 


Thank God for the letters from Mr. Sivier, 
Christopher Idle and Lilian Cooper, 

Those of us who still have standards of 
decency in language and behaviour should 
dissociate ourselves from causes and move- 
ments supported by persons who seem to 
have no moral standards at all. 

After the shocking revelations by Mike 
Frost about the anti-Polaris march I feel 
T ought to resign from CND and no longer 
tread Peace News - a paper that prints 
words from the obscene vocabulary of 
D. H. Lawrence and John Arden. 

Those of us who belong to the Labour 
Party or support trades unionism will have 
to reconsider our position in view of press 
reports that some delegates to the recent 
TUC conference in Brighton were guilty of 
deplorable bad manners in restaurants, 
buses, and in the streets. We could, of 
course, join the Tories who are at least 
gentlemanly, but what about Profumo and 
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the possible revelations of the Denning 


Report ? 


Members of the Church might hope to 
avoid shocks to their moral susceptibilities 
by devoting themselves exclusively to reli- 
gious activities and reading nothing but 
The Church Times. Alas, not even the 
Churches are wholly free from things that 
are repugnant to anyone with sensitive feeb 
ings - bitter controversies, personal anti- 
pathies, recriminations, intrigues, hypocrisies 
and so on. 

There seems to be no way out of the pre- 
dicament of decent, clean-minded people in 
these days except to stand apart, not only 
from all human institutions, but from the 
human race itself. 

Only by suicide can any person of moral 
principle keep himself unspotted from the 
world. 

Rey. Kenneth Rawlings, 

St. Michael’s Rectory, 

Lewes, Sussex. 


George Clark’s sentence 


It is generally and well agreed that after 
the Old Bailey trial following Wethersfield 
we should have returned to the base at 
once and repeated the demonstration in an 
attempt to prevent the victimisation of six 
of our full-time members. We have seen 
just this expression of solidarity succeed at 
the recent Marham demonstrations when 
sentences were down-graded. 


And now with George Clark’s 18 months’ 
sentence and the pending trials of Peter 
Moule, Terry Chandler, Frank Adler and 
Michael Ridley, the police are again pick- 
ing out a few of our more conspicuous 
people in what looks like an attempt to 
squash the movement. It is difficult to 
make the point of collective responsibility 
really clear, but we think the original con- 
cept of the Committee consisting of 100 
named supporters who will act and also 
share responsibility for urging others to act 
is still workable, Every activity planned 
could have at least 100 people who would 
themselves call and lead that particular 
demonstration, whatever form it takes (sup- 
port could be ready for families, mortgages 
and other domestic problems by those who 
cannot risk harsh sentences but are in 
sympathy). 

We are aware, however, that selected 
arrests may well continue, but feel we must 
attempt to tackle the police tactics of vic- 
timisation whenever it occurs by a body of 
people willing to invite the same heavy 
penalty, and so present a serious challenge 
to the authorities directly relevant to those 
people already picked out, therefore making 
it difficult to ignore a repeat of the charge 
in question. 

This suggestion was put by the Sussex 
Committee of 100 to the National Com- 
mittee meeting last Saturday, and rejected. 
We still feel that it should be carried out 
and would like to call a demonstration in 
relation to the pending trials at once. Will 
others who think the same and will join in 
arranging and leading it and having their 
names on the leaflet please write to us ? 
Felicity Crump, 

Alan Albon, 

Marion Prince, 

55 Station Road, 

Hailsham, Sussex. 


Structures cost money 


“Any attempt to eliminate an existing 
social structure without providing adequate 
alternative structures for fulfilling the 
functions previously fulfilled by the abol- 
ished organisation is doomed to failure.” 
So says Robert K. Merton in his book on 
Social Theory and Social Structure. 


This dictum should be a challenge to all 
who are anxious to see war abolished. It 
is a challenge to us to replace the war 
system by more effective means of resisting 
aggression and totalitarianism. 

This week’s Peace News editorial insists 
that the peace movement can only progress 
if it does develop policies based on an 
alternative form of power - the power of 
non-violent action. In coming months 
Peace News will have to describe much 
more precisely what it is proposing. and 
a pamphlet on non-violent defence is to 


appear. ’ 
Non-violent defence is not a _ painless 
panacea, and it is likely to involve blood, 
toil, tears and sweat. But we believe that 
only this is sufficient if the war system is 


to be eliminated. To provide an adequate 
alternative structure fulfilling the functions 
previously served by war will not be a 
simple task. It will require an enormous 
human effort. And it will also be helped 


by money. 
ADAM ROBERTS. 
total since February 1 


£1271 


contributions this week £15 12 6 


including £10 anonymous donation 
from Weston-Super-Mare 
we need £5000 by February 1964 


Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledenian Road 


London Ni 
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Fellowship of Reconciliation conference discusses alternatives to present policies 


George MacLeod 


The Very Reverend George F. MacLeod, 
founder and leader of the Iona Community 
and former Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, has become President of the 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
the world Christian pacifist organisation. 


The son of Sir John MacLeod, Baronet, 
Conservative Member of Parliament for 
Glasgow, he himself stood as the Labour 
candidate in a rectorial election in Glasgow 
University. Serving as a cavtain with the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders in the 
Near East and in France during the First 
World War. he was awarded the Military 
Cross and the Croix de Guerre. 


The announcement followed the IFoR’s 
international conference held last month in 
Holland on the theme of “Freedom in 
Community,” 


Overcoming mistrust. 

Canon Raven, President of the British FoR 
and former Vice-chancellor of Cambridge 
University, one of the opening speakers, 
saw the problem of war as primary in its 
urgency, reports Ted Orr. 

We are wholly committed to its solution, 
Canon Raven said, but must see it not in 
the isolated context of banning the bomb 
or enlisting conscientious objectors, but as 
the outstanding examvle of our greatest 
human obstacle. We should consider afresh 
the sending of “embassies” to the Com- 
munist lands; study the situation in Poland 
and East Germany; aim at establishing re- 
lations with the new states of Africa and 

sia. 


An “Order of Humanity.” 
A critical survey of the kinds of action the 
peace movement had taken and recom- 
mended in the face of war was made by 
Alfred Hassler, secretary of the American 
FoR. There had been activity in seven 
areas: protest, insistence on negotiation, 
conscientious objection, unilateral disarma- 
ment, unilateral initiatives, a stronger 
United Nations and world government, non- 
violent resistance to aggression. 
While these programmes had been helpful 
in holding back the rash and reckless, had 
helped focus attention on the moral aspects 
of preparing for nuclear war, and had kept 
alive the discussion of peace, there were 
three things they had not done: 

1. Presented a convincing alternative to 

present policies. 


2. Provided a visible goal worth working 
for. 

3. Provided a means by which individuals 
might identify themselves with the 
struggle for that goal, 

A programme which would make good this 
deficiency, he said, must : 


1. Offer an objective that is realistically 
attainable and emotionally worth 
working for; 


2. Provide a way in which the “ vision” 


takes concrete form; 


3. Not merely forecast the world com- 
munity of the future but be the world 
community of the present, the fore- 
runner in spirit of a society of and for 
humanity; 


4. Renounce war and the use of coercive 
violence as a basis for the organisation 
of society; 


§. Provide a concrete, visible, simple 
means by which individuals of all 
countries could express their personal 
identification with the fact of world 
community; 

6. Dramatise the attractiveness of the 
peaceful world which technology has 
now made possible; and 

7. Suggest ways in which its members 
could contribute directly to the build- 
ing of such a world. 

Such an “Order of Humanity,” as Alfred 
Hassler termed it, would begin planning at 
once with the objective of creating an 
effective force for the crystallising of a 
world opinion within from five to ten years. 
He saw the planning taking some such 
form as this: 

a. a form of membership which would 
represent a kind of world citizenship 
and provide individual identification; 

b. teams of international experts to find 
non-violent solutions to disagreements; 

c. an international net work of contacts 
to secure facts and publicise recom- 
mendations; 

d. work for peace for specified periods 
by individual members. 

A new humanism. 

The French preacher, John Lassere, author 
of War and the Gospel, doubted the pos- 
sibility of such organised collective action. 
“The downfall of the anti-militarist socialist 
and the Hitlerian crisis,” he said, “have 
revealed to Continental Europe the weak- 


George Clark: 1,000 
on freedom march 


Trevor Hatton writes: 


Standing in pitch darkness, under a starry 
sky, several hundred modern Blondels sang 
of peace and freedom in the shadow of the 
grim high wall at the back of Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison on Saturday night. Their 
king was no violent monarch like Richard 
I. but the equally regal crusader George 
Clark, immured somewhere within the 
turreted long hulk of “C” block. The 
whole prison must have heard the echoing 
chant “Free George Clark” which pre- 
ceded the singing. The shadowy figure of 
a warder could be seen on the fourth Jand- 
ing making his 10 p.m. tour, turning the 
cell lights off one by one. 


Earlier a sober march, truly representative 
of the movement and a thousand strong, 
had followed the Campaign Caravan coach 
from Marble Arch to the Scrubs. The 
torchlight idea was abandoned, but the 
many excellent banners impressed the sight- 
seers, Some, I noticed, even joined in say- 
ing they too must protest at judicial 
savagery. Yes, this was a “ ban the bomb” 
march with a difference, “Slogan shouting 
marred part of it, but even this had its 
humour: Brooke out! Macmillan out ! 
George out! The genuine indignation at 
the eighteen month sentence was apparent 
during the hour-long meeting at Speakers’ 
Comer, Police objected to the TV camera 
which retired behind the railings. Once 
again the Special Branch were out in force. 
Whence their attraction to CND? Can it 
be that we are easier to catch than train 
robbers? 


The speakers included Vanessa Red- 


grave, Pat Pottle, Richard Headicar and 


Dr. Ronald Sampson, hot-foot from a 
Bristol meeting. He suggested George 
should have received not eighteen months 
but, the George Medal. Axel Ney-Hoch 
was the benign chairman who intoned at 
the request of the police the Commis- 
sioner’s regulations signed by J. Simpson 
(who turned up to watch in his bowler), 
and which Axel found both exhaustive and 
exhausting, punctuation being at a mini- 
mum. George would have marshalled the 
crowd better, even without the prohibited 
loudhailers, but he must be proud of a 
movement which not only does not forget 
him in prison, but which does not wring its 
hands and say nothing can be done. The 
mood of the movement was to move moun- 
tains on Saturday. By jailing George the 
law has unwittingly sparked new life into 
the movement. George can at least take 
comfort in this, 


Henrietta Roberts reports: Between 20 and 
30 people were on the vigil throughout 
Sunday, and were very good-humoured. 
The prison chaplain’s wife asked them in 
to tea, and expressed polite interest in 
George Clark’s case. She said that George 
would know what was going on. 


A message from George Clark was read 
out to the vigillers which urged everyone 
to keep up the fight for disarmament. A 
letter was sent in to the Governor, thank- 
ing him for the courtesy shown by the 
prison authorities to the demonstrators. 


George Clark would be very happy to re- 
ceive postcards with which he could 
decorate the cell walls. His address is: 
eee 8133, Wormwood Scrubs Prison, 


ness of a humanitarianism deprived of all 
religious authority. 

“Should we not rather work ceaselessly to 
base a new humanism on Christianity ?” 
Turning to the abolition of armed conflict, 
M. Lassere said that we ran the risk of 
never being able to agree about matters of 
war. “But we can agree about the neces- 
sity of transforming or purifying military 
wars into non-violent wars equip 
ourselves to the task of teaching men the 
ways of non-violent struggle.” 

The Rev. Philip Eastman, IFoR secretary, 
suggested that peace organisations should 
form a world-wide voluntary service under 
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This is perhaps the first occasion the 
world has been aware it was on the 
brink of nuclear war. This is a new 
and unknown experience. - Mr. Henry 
Brooke, 31 October, 1962. 


New institute 
for policy studies 


A new Institute for Policy Studies has re- 
cently been established in Washington to 
carry on research on key problems of 
public policy and the conditions permitting 
close contact with the policy-making pro- 
cess in the capital. The institute is not to 
attempt to formulate a comprehensive re- 
search programme of its own, but is to pro- 
vide facilities for Fellows to pursue their 
own interests. Each Fellow of the institute 
will normally take an active part in a 
seminar close to his major interests. Six 
seminars are planned for 1963-64. 

a. The Economic Structure of the US: 
Myth and Reality. Thurman Arnold, 
David Bazelon, Emile Benoit, Oscar 
Gass. 

b. National Security Institutions and Dis- 
armament. Marcus Raskin, Richard 
Barnet, Arthur Waskow. 

c. Innovation in American Education. 
Paul Goodman, Christopher Jencks, 

d. Economic Development in Latin 
America. Harvey Perloff, Felipe Pazos, 
Jack Heller. 

e. The New Politics. Arthur Waskow, 
Paul Goodman, Arthur Miller. 

f. Pathology of Society. David Rioch, 
Donald Michael. 

The seminar on American education will be 
primarily concerned with designing a model 
school system for a town or district of 
150,000 people. The New Politics will be 
concerned with attempts through new forms 
of political action to cope with increasing 
“expertisation” of policy making and in- 
creasing “distance ” between policy-makers 
and public. Recent attempts to institution- 
alise civil disobedience as a political tech- 
nique, to encourage ideological politics 
within and outside party structure, and to 
strengthen semi-secret organisations like the 
John Birch Society and the Black Muslims 
will be examined. The seminar will be par- 
ticularly concerned with the effect of size 
on political institutions and with recent 
efforts to revive face-to-face politics. 
The Peace Research Institute of 1329 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
is merging with the new Institute for Policy 
Studies. 


to hea 


the United Nations, developing in a peace- 
ful way the ancient tradition of the “ sol- 
dier-ploughman ” who conquered not merely 
by force of arms but also by agricultural 
aid, building programmes, relief work and 
education, 


The prevention of man-made disasters by 
police methods was only one step further. 
The international volunteer force would 
soon contain an elite of those trained to 
intervene on behalf of the UN when a 
consensus of opinion was represented by 
the General Assembly. A potential act of 
aggression could be frustrated by the arrest 
of individuals from the principal parties in- 
volved, which, though they would be nation 
states, are part of the family of nations 
and of humanity at large. 


Canon L. John Collins expressed the view 
that a freedom which ignores the many 
limitations put upon it by the involvement 
of the individual in society was not free- 
dom but a destructive captivity in  self- 
centredness. The West, in the name of 
freedom, put its faith in a competitive 
society, and the East, in the name of order, 
in collective man. The Christian pacifists, 
as reconcilers, must build a bridge between. 
Other key speakers were Amendes Molnar 
from Czechoslovakia, Prof. Hannes de 
Graef of the University of Utrecht, Abbe 
Goettman, S.J., from France, the Rev. 
Ormond Burton from New Zealand, the 
Bishop of Nagpur, and Dr. Geoffrey Nut- 
tall, U.K. The total attendance was over 
100. 


News in 
brief 


The Paris police have detained the two 
New Delhi to Washington peace walkers, 
E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, The two 
Indians, who have walked across the Soviet 
Union and covered 6,000 miles since last 
November, tried to demonstrate outside the 
home of President de Gaulle in protest 
against future French nuclear tests. 


Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia have closed 
their consulates in South Africa. 


The number of American clergymen who 
have protested American aid given to the 
Vietnam regime because of its policy con- 
cerning the Buddhists has now risen to 
17,358 from the 15,000 reported in Peace 
News on August 30. 


South Africa has decided to become a party 
to the test ban treaty, it was announced 


last Monday. 
Danaa Nawe Se Vit 
Peace NeWS Stalt 
Peace News is looking for an editorial 
staff member with a wide range of 
experience in the unilateralist move- 
ment Experience in journalism is useful, 
but not essential if there is readiness to 
learn. Applicants should write to the 
Editor, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1, submitting a short essay 
giving their views on how Peace News 
should develop. 


Peace News film 


It is hoped to produce a film for general 
public showing about Peace News. The 
film is not intended as a straight com- 
mercial, but as something which might 
be used by peace groups generally in 
the promotion of Peace News. Anyone 
with ideas for the film should contact 
Alan Lovell, c/o 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


BISHOPS STORTFORD, September 23, 
7.30 p.m, Swan Restaurant, South Street. 
Public Meeting and AGM. 
Speaker—Damaris Parker-Rhodes CND, 


Monday 
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